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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  School 
of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fullfillment  of  the 
Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

EVANGELISTIC  CHURCHES:  GEOGRAPHIC,  DEMOGRAPHIC,  AND 
MARKETING  VARIABLES  THAT  FACILITATE  THEIR  GROWTH 

By 

TRAVIS  H.  BRADSHAW 
DECEMBER  2000 

Chairman:  Edward  J.  Malecki 
Major  Department:  Geography 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  determine  how  geographic,  demographic,  and 
marketing  variables  affect  church  attendance  within  local,  regional,  and  state  geographic 
territories.  These  issues  are  addressed  using  data  from  the  Florida  Baptist  Convention’s 
Annual  Data  Set  and  from  an  original  survey  instrument  administered  to  130  pastors  of 
evangelistic  Southern  Baptist  Convention  Churches  within  the  state  of  Florida.  It  is  well 
known  that  marketing  and  advertising  when  done  properly  aid  growth  in  most  businesses; 
however,  this  has  been  assumed  and  only  briefly  mentioned  in  the  church  context. 

Despite  the  fact  that  churches  are  the  second  most  prominent  businesses  in  the  United 
States,  behind  restaurants,  there  has  been  little  quantitative  research  that  deals  with  more 
than  one  or  two  church  growth  variables.  This  study  attempts  to  apply  statistical  analysis 


xi 


to  a wide  variety  of  church  growth  variables  related  to  pastoral  education,  program 
offering,  marketing  campaign,  and  sermon  and  music  presentation. 

Data  reveal  that  upward  population  shifts,  increased  pastoral  education,  and 
increased  pastoral  tenure  positively  affect  church  growth,  but,  not  as  significantly  as  was 
expected.  Church  growth  continues  to  be  an  art  and  not  a science,  as  few  variables  were 
found  to  be  significantly  related  to  church  growth  at  the  local  level. 


CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


Christians  have  been  concerned  with  church  growth  for  centuries,  in  response  to 
Jesus’  last-known  commandment:  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations  (Graef,  1993).  Other 
religions,  notably  Islam,  also  have  been  aggressive  about  their  spread  throughout  the 
world.  However,  not  until  the  20th  century  and  particularly  since  the  early  1 970s  has 
church  growth  been  looked  at  as  an  academic  discipline.  But,  what  makes  one  local 
church  thrive  and  another  die?  Why  do  new  churches  spring  up  daily,  while  those  with 
fewer  than  100  congregants  close  their  doors  at  the  rate  of  50+  per  week  (Trueheart, 
1996)?  Ultimately,  what  makes  churches  successful  in  bringing  non-Christians  into  their 
community  of  faith  and  then  converting  them  to  Christianity?  What  draws  Christians  to 
worship  in  particular  churches?  These  are  the  questions  addressed  by  this  research. 

In  recent  years,  denominational  headquarters,  seminaries,  state  conventions, 
associations,  and  a host  of  consulting  firms  have  been  developing  research  departments  to 
assist  in  the  art  of  church  growth.  (Bama,  1988,  and  others  say  that  church  growth,  just 
like  marketing,  is  an  art  and  not  a science.)  This  new-found  emphasis  on  church  growth 
has  spurred  an  interest  in  popular  books  on  the  subject.  Most  books,  however,  focus  on 
models  for  church  growth  that  have  been  successful  at  a specific  church  and  may  or  may 
not  be  acceptable  as  universal  church  growth  principles.  Young  (1997)  states  that 
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churches  must  not  try  to  reinvent  the  ministry  wheel,”  but  should  study  what  has  been 
successful  and  then  amend  those  practices  to  their  specific  situations.  However,  churches 
which  attempt  to  grow  primarily  copying  what  other  growing  churches  have  done  tend  to 
fall  flat  (Bama,  1990;  Carvalho,  1990;  Young,  1997). 

Whether  or  not  particular  church  growth  models  will  work  in  different 
communities  is  continually  questioned  (Lueke,  1997;  Mauldin,  1994;  Schwartz,  1996; 
Yoder,  1997).  The  number  of  churches  in  the  U.S.  suggests  that  church  growth  is  not  so 
much  a magic  formula  as  it  is  a series  of  creative  and  sensitive  responses  to  both  different 
and  changing  environments  (Bama,  1990;  Carvalho,  1990).  There  probably  is  no  one 
single  factor  which  leads  to  growth  in  churches,  but  geographic,  demographic,  and 
marketing  variables  play  a big  part  in  the  success  of  a church  at  the  local  level. 

Regardless  of  whether  a particular  model  works  for  a given  location,  the  tactics 
used  to  grow  churches  are  becoming  more  diversified.  In  the  U.S.,  several  cultural  trends 
are  impacting  churches.  Denominationalism  is  dying;  upbeat  music  is  replacing  hymns 
that  have  endured  for  more  than  two  hundred  years;  casual  clothes  are  replacing  suits  and 
dresses;  and  high-tech  multi-media  equipment  is  supplementing  the  presentation  once 
labeled  a sermon  (Lowder,  1997;  Niebuhr,  1995e;  Stebbins,  1996;  Towns,  1973; 

Trueheart,  1996).  Many  pastors  now  look  and  act  like  CEO's  instead  of  the  humble  and 
meek  servant  once  envisioned.  “Out  with  the  old  and  in  with  the  new”  is  the  description 
used  for  throwing  aside  tradition.  Churches  with  hierarchical  political  structures  are 
disappearing  as  churches  with  local  autonomy  are  appearing  (Lowder,  1 997;  Niebuhr, 
1995e).  Non-denominational— those  churches  having  no  state  or  national  affiliation-and 
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evangelical  churches-those  whose  members  actively  go  into  the  community  seeking 
converts-are  continuing  to  flourish.  Mainline  churches-Methodist,  Presbyterian, 
Lutheran  and  other  older,  more  structured  denominations— with  their  static  presentations, 
on  the  other  hand,  continue  to  decline  in  membership  ( Christian  Century,  1996;  Hoge, 
1994). 


It  is  clear  that  the  primary  identity  of  the  church  in  the 
minds  of  its  members  is  something  other  than  its 
denominational  identity.  Instead,  what  draws  people  to  the 
church  is,  to  borrow  a term  from  one  church  consultant,  its 
non-denominational  “niche”  appeal-its  location,  its 
particular  type  of  social  activism  or,  perhaps  more  likely, 
the  breadth  of  its  religious  education.  (Niebuhr,  1998,  cited 
in  Abingdon  Press,  1998:13) 

Declining  birth  rates,  aging  membership,  a reluctance  to  seek  new  members,  and  an 
unwillingness  to  devise  new  messages  and  programs  attractive  to  young  adults  are  among 
the  factors  contributing  to  the  general  decline  of  mainline  churches  (Johnson,  1993). 
Schwartz  (1996)  found  that  “there  is  an  extremely  negative  relationship  between 
traditionalism  and  both  growth  and  quality  within  the  church”  (28). 


Church  Growth  Defined 

Church  growth  has  been  looked  at  in  several  different  ways  over  time,  but  an 
acceptable  definition  is  that  of  a 

science  which  investigates  the  nature,  function  and  health 
of  the  Christian  Church  as  it  relates  specifically  to  the 
effective  implementation  of  God’s  commission  to  ‘make 
disciples  of  all  nations.’  Church  growth  is  simultaneously  a 
theological  conviction,  and  an  applied  science  which  strives 
to  combine  the  eternal  principles  of  God’s  Word  with  the 
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best  insights  of  social  and  behaviourial  sciences.  (C.  P. 

Wagner  quoted  in  Gibbs,  1981:227) 

Citing  Biblical  tradition  dating  back  to  Acts,  scholars  have  attempted  to  classify 
the  types  of  church  growth  (Rainer,  1990;  Trites,  1988;  Wagner,  1984).  Wagner  (1984) 
classifies  church  growth  into  four  categories.  Internal  growth  includes  all  feelings, 
emotions,  and  the  like  that  happen  to  those  who  are  already  Christians,  but  which  is 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  measure  from  a geographers  perspective.  Expansion  growth 
occurs  when  believers  move  out  into  the  world,  win  people  to  Christ  and  bring  them  into 
church  membership  in  their  own  local  congregation.  Extension  growth  means  winning 
people  to  Christ,  but  instead  of  bringing  them  into  the  same  local  church,  they  are 
gathered  into  new  churches.  Bridging  growth  also  means  planting  new  churches,  but  in 
cultures  different  from  the  culture  of  the  base  church  (106-107).  This  dissertation 

concerns  itself  primarily  with  expansion  growth  or  the  addition  of  new  Christians  to  local 
churches. 


Religion  in  the  American  Context 

Nineteen  of  20  people  affirm  a faith  in  God  (. Emerging  Trends,  1985.  1988; 
Greeley,  1989;  Iannaccone,  1998;  Niebuhr,  1996).  About  42%  attend  a church  or 
synagogue  in  any  given  week  (. Emerging  Trends,  1985,  1988;  Gallup,  1988;  Iannaccone, 
1 998).  This  percentage  is  at  a historically  high  level.  At  the  time  of  the  American 
Revolution  about  1 7%  of  the  population  were  church  members,  in  the  mid-eighteenth 
century  about  34%,  but  about  70%  are  on  the  membership  rolls  of  churches  or 
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synagogues  today  (. Emerging  Trends,  1985,  1988;  Finke  & Starke,  1992;  Gallup,  1988; 
Iannaccone,  1998).  Church  involvement  goes  beyond  merely  attending  services  regularly. 
Twenty-two  percent  attend  regular  prayer  time  or  Bible  study  groups  and  20%  do 
volunteer  work  for  religious  organizations  (Gallup,  1988;  Hodgkinson  & Weitzman, 
1988).  More  than  52%  of  all  households  give  to  religious  organizations,  a higher 
proportion  than  give  to  any  other  type  of  charity  (Hodgkinson  & Weitzman,  1988).  The 
number  of  specifically  Christian  congregations  in  the  U.S.  stands  around  368,000 
(Raburn,  1999). 

The  strength  of  organized  churches  is  seen  in  many  ways.  In  America,  popular 
shows  such  as  CBS’s  Touched  by  an  Angel  are  being  viewed  weekly.  Holy  Spirit 
movements,  as  evidenced  by  the  five-year  and  still  ongoing  revival  at  the  Brownsville 
Assembly  of  God  near  Pensacola,  Florida,  get  press  time  in  many  major  magazines  and 
newspapers  weekly  (Woodward,  1998a).  Forbes  reported  that  religious  material  and 
spirituality  was  the  fastest  growing  segment  in  adult  publishing  during  the  years  1995  to 
1997  (Ferguson  & Lee,  1997).  Religious  radio  stations  have  quadrupled  in  the  past  25 
years,  and  the  number  of  religious  TV  shows  quadrupled  in  the  1980s  alone  (Ferguson  & 
Lee,  1997).  Many  large  churches  buy  slots  on  cable  and  satellite  TV  to  show  their 
services.  Pat  Robertson,  a staunchly  conservative  evangelical,  even  has  his  own  Christian 
Broadcasting  Network  (CBN).  James  Dobson,  a conservative  Christian  psychologist  and 
founder  of  Focus  on  the  Family  now  has  more  than  four  million  weekly  followers 
(Gerson,  Garrett,  & Kleine,  1998).  The  Trinity  Broadcasting  Network  (TBN)  has  a 
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weekly  budget  of  $5  million  and  pumps  religious  broadcasting  to  all  corners  of  the  globe. 
These  are  but  a few  examples  of  those  with  audiences  numbering  in  the  millions. 

Religious  affiliation  appears  to  have  benefits  not  only  for  the  organizations  but 
also  for  the  individual.  In  the  American  context,  people  involved  in  religious  groups 
commit  fewer  crimes  (Bainbridge,  1989;  Fagan,  1995;  Hull  & Bold,  1995;  Iannaccone, 
1998,  Liptord,  McCormick,  & Tollison,  1993);  abuse  alcohol  and  drugs  less  often 
(Cochran  & Akers,  1989);  have  less  non-marital  sex  (Cochran  & Beeghley,  1991; 
Thornton,  Axinn  & Hill,  1992);  and  are  healthier  and  live  longer  lives  (Levin  & 
Vanderpool,  1994).  A number  of  scholars  suggest,  for  some  people,  the  rational  choice  to 
attend  church  for  perceived  social  reasons  such  as;  a sense  of  belonging,  sense  of 
community,  a place  to  be  wed  and  a place  to  have  family  funerals  is  enough  to  justify 
attendance  aside  from  the  promise  of  “eternal  salvation.”  (See  Finke  & Stark,  1992; 
Iannaccone,  1998,  Stephen,  1993;  and  Young,  1997  for  a more  thorough  discussion  of 
rational  choice  theory). 

The  U.S.  is  by  far  the  most  religious  of  all  the  major  industrial  nations  (Johnson, 
1993;  Wuthnow,  1990).  For  example,  a study  about  a decade  ago  showed  that  61%  of 
Americans  think  that  following  God  s will  is  very  important  in  their  lives,  as  compared  to 
35%  of  the  British.  Forty  percent  of  Americans,  but  only  15%  of  the  British,  said  that 
taking  part  in  a church-related  activity  is  very  important.  About  two-thirds  of  Americans 
think  that  religious  commandments  should  guide  their  everyday  lives  while  the 
proportions  fall  to  40%  in  France  and  Great  Britain  and  to  30%  in  Canada  (Wuthnow, 
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1987:30-31).  Religion  is  in  several  ways,  then,  an  important  social  phenomenon  in 
America.  It  also  has  geographical  significance. 

Geography  and  Religion 

A commonly  accepted  definition  of  geography  is  the  study  of  the  uneven 
distribution  of  things  in  time  and  space.  In  a world  where  95%  of  the  population  believes 
in  a God,  but  in  ever  so  many  forms,  religion  is  certainly  a topic  which  should  be  studied 
by  geographers.  (See  Figure  1 . 1 for  a view  of  the  number  of  adherents  for  each  of  the 
world’s  four  major  religions  and  Figure  1 .2  for  their  percentages  of  total  world 
population).  More  specifically  there  are  about  2 billion  Christians  in  the  world  or  about  1 
out  of  every  3 people  in  the  world  (U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1999).  (See  Figure  1.3  for 
a view  of  the  major  Christian  branches  in  the  world.  In  the  U.S.  alone  there  are  at  least 
368,000  Christians  churches  made  up  of  hundreds  of  denominations  (Raburn,  1999).  Of 
business  type  structures  that  dot  the  cultural  landscape,  restaurants  are  the  only  ones  that 
come  close  to  rivaling  churches  in  number.  According  to  infoUSA  (1999a;  1999b)  there 
are  381,735  restaurants  in  the  U.S.  with  listed  telephone  numbers. 

Why  are  Baptists  concentrated  in  the  South,  Jews  in  large  metropolitan  areas,  and 
Catholics  in  the  northeast?  (Johnson,  1993).  What  causes  one  person  of  faith  to  give  of 
their  time  and  money  to  a particular  church?  These  are  but  only  two  questions  that  face 
religious  geographers. 

In  a nutshell,  it  can  be  said  that  religious  geography  in  the  twentieth  century  has 
primarily  concerned  itself  with  religion’s  motivational  role  in  landscape  change.  Those 
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Figure  1.1 

Major  world  religion  adherents  in  1996 


Source: 


Adapted  from  Press  Publishing  Company,  The  1999  World  Almanac  and 
Book  of  Facts. 
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Figure  1.2 

Religious  adherents  as  percentage  of  world  population  in  1 996 

Adapted  from  Press  Publishing  Company,  The  1999  World  Almanac  and 
Book  of  Facts. 
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Figure  1.3 

Major  Christian  branch  adherents  in  1996 


Source: 


Adapted  from  Press  Publishing  Company,  The  1999  World  Almanac  and 
Book  of  Facts. 
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affiliated  with  the  Berkeley  School,  which  focuses  on  changes  in  the  cultural  landscape, 
have  dominated  much  of  the  religious  landscape  discussion  (Kong,  1990).  To  more  fully 
understand  the  link  between  geography  and  religion  it  is  first  necessary  to  put  forth  a 
historical  sketch  of  their  interconnectedness. 

Early  on,  geographers  concerned  themselves  with  cosmological  models  and  world 
diagram  maps  (Gay,  1971;  Isaac,  1965;  Stump,  1986).  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  geographers  focused  on  ecclesiastical  geography  or  the  mapping  of  the  spatial 
advance  of  Christianity  in  the  world.  During  this  time,  geographers  also  focused  on 
locating  Biblical  places  (Isaac,  1965).  (At  present,  The  American  Association  of 
Geographers  has  a Geography  of  the  Bible  Speciality  Group  that  focuses  on  this  very 
thing).  In  the  mid-seventeenth  century,  geographers  began  to  map  out  the  spatial 
distribution  of  other  major  world  religions  (Buttner,  1980).  In  the  late  seventeenth 
century,  scholars  adopting  the  physicotheological  stance  sought  to  prove  God’s  existence 
by  looking  at  nature  (Glacken,  1959;  1967;  Buttner,  1980). 

In  the  early  twentieth  century,  geographers  discussed  religious  symbolism  as  it 
related  to  geography  (Huntington,  1945;  Semple,  1911).  Countless  writings  during  the 
twentieth  century  have  dealt  with  religion’s  impact  on  the  cultural  landscape  in  the 
erection  of  sacred  structures  like  houses  of  worship  and  graveyards  (Curtis,  1980;  Laatsch 
& Calkins,  1986).  Even  into  the  twentieth  century  there  were  hints  that  environmentally 
deterministic  relationships-that  religion  is  an  outcome  of  the  region’s 
environment-explained  a lot  of  peoples  behavior.  Examples  included  worshiping  the  god 
of  the  waterfall  or  volcano  or  of  the  ocean  or  some  other  natural  phenomenon  in  the 
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immediate  vicinity.  However,  many  geographers  believe  that  looking  at  environmentally 
deterministic  relationships  alone  are  unrealistic,  for  religion  is  distinctively  a human 
phenomenon  (Buttner,  1974;  1980;  Fickeler,  1962;  Kong,  1990,  Levine,  1986;  Sopher, 
1967).  People  proselytize  in  all  environments  and  the  spread  of  major  world  religions 
like  Christianity  and  Islam  to  all  comers  of  the  globe  have  largely  debunked  the 
environmentally  deterministic  links  early  scholars  attempted  to  make.  Other  geographers 
focused  on  the  historical  diffusion  of  religious  groups  (Crowley,  1978;  Heatwole,  1986; 
Landing,  1982)  and  the  location  of  particular  groups  over  time  (Shortridge,  1976;  1978; 
Stump,  1981;  Heatwole,  1985). 

In  the  early  1960s  Isaac  (1961-1962)  stated,  “the  key  to  a methodology  for  a 
geography  of  religion  lies  in  the  study  of  religion  itself’  (17).  Levine  (1986)  and  Sopher 
(1981),  however,  caution  that  geographers  must  not  focus  exclusively  on  religion  nor  on 
the  environment  but  must  focus  on  religious  systems  and  institutions.  Although  “ecstatic 
religious  experience  is  an  important  factor  in  evangelistic  activities  that  undoubtedly 
promotes  church  growth”  (Poloma  & Pendleton,  1989:415),  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
study  to  measure  such  experiences,  for  to  do  so  would  at  this  juncture  result  in  a “leap  of 
academic  suicide”  for  a religious  geographer.  This  study  is  relevant  at  this  point  in 
history  because  it  takes  a close  look  at  growth  within  a specific  religious  group,  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  (SBC),  and  at  individual  churches. 
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Structure  of  Presentation 

Chapter  2 gives  a review  of  the  pertinent  church  growth  literature,  including:  its 
history,  key  players,  leadership,  megachurches,  marketing,  and  interpersonal  strategies. 
Chapter  3 gives  an  overview  and  statistical  analysis  of  Florida’s  Southern  Baptist 
Convention.  Geographic  differences  are  looked  at  in  chapter  3 while  chapter  4 discusses 
Florida’s  most  evangelistic  churches  and  compares  them  to  average  churches  within 
Florida  s Southern  Baptist  Convention.  Chapter  5 is  a summary  of  the  study  and  makes 
suggestions  for  future  research. 


CHAPTER  2 
CHURCH  GROWTH 

History 

The  modern  church  growth  movement  was  founded  by  Donald  McGavran.  As  a 
Christian  missionary  in  India  for  thirty  years,  McGavran  had  wondered  why  some 
mission  churches  grew  and  others  did  not.  He  started  publishing  his  findings  in  the  1950s 
in  missions  circles,  but  it  was  not  until  his  book,  Understanding  Church  Growth , was 
published  in  1970  that  the  topic  of  church  growth  began  to  attract  attention  (Sidey,  1991). 
McGavran  set  forth  four  church  growth  principles:  (1)  God  wants  the  lost  to  be  saved,  (2) 
the  choice  of  method  for  growing  the  kingdom  of  God  must  be  based  on  facts,  (3)  pour 
resources  into  winning  channels,  and  (4)  people  like  to  stay  with  their  own  people.  The 
church  McGavran  saw  did  not  spread  out  like  ink  in  water;  it  usually  grew  along  family 
lines,  or  at  least  within  societal  boundaries  (Stafford,  1986:21-22).  Olson  (1989)  and 
others  have  since  concluded  that  personal  ties  with  group  members  attract  new  converts  at 
least  as  strongly  as  do  the  doctrines  of  the  group,  reiterating  the  fact  that  the  best 
marketing  tool  is  word-of-mouth.  Ultimately,  “people  propagate  what  they  believe  to  be 
eternally  true”  (McGavran  & Arn,  1981:127). 

While  McGavran  was  the  founder,  it  can  be  argued  that  the  touchstone  of  all 
modern  church  growth  research  appeared  in  1972  when  Dean  Kelley  first  published  his 
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landmark  book.  Why  Conservative  Churches  are  Growing  (Iannaccone,  1996).  Kelley’s 
thesis  that  conservative  churches  are  growing  the  fastest  was  well  established  in  the  1970s 
and  early  1980s  (Bibby  & Brinkerhoff,  1973;  1983;  Bibby,  1978;  Bouma,  1979; 

Hadaway,  1982;  Hoge,  1979;  Hoge  & McKinney,  1983;  McGaw,  1979;  McKinney,  1979; 
Perry  & Hoge,  1981,  Roof  et  al.,  1979).  Today  mainline  and  more  liberal  churches 
continue  to  experience  membership  declines  as  more  conservative  branches  of 
Christianity  continue  to  flourish;  this  holds  both  in  the  U.S.  and  the  world  (Campolo; 

1997;  Iannaccone,  1998;  Yeakley,  1995).  It  has  been  estimated  that  about  88%  of  all 
churches  in  this  country  have  plateaued  or  are  declining  in  attendance  and  that  mainline 
churches  have  lost  at  least  one  third  of  their  members  since  the  1960s  (Raburn,  1999; 
Purcell,  1993). 


Are  Churches  like  Restaurants? 

University  of  Florida  economist  David  Mulkey  suggests  that  churches  are  similar 
to  restaurants  because  both  need  favorable  location,  good  menus,  quality  products,  and 
good  customer  service  in  order  to  thrive  and  usually  serve  a homogenous  niche  market  in 
close  proximity  to  their  location.  Churches,  like  restaurants,  usually  attempt  to  locate 
along  a main  road,  often  at  intersections,  and  must  have  ample  parking  (Herbert,  1985). 
Herbert  (1985)  instructs  the  potential  restaurant  owner  to  check  out  the  area  in  which  they 
intend  to  build  with  the  uppermost  thought  of  giving  that  community  something  it  wants 
and  needs  (Herbert,  1985:8),  the  same  would  be  true  for  a person  or  organization  seeking 
to  start  a church.  Restaurants  (and  churches)  must  know  their  business,  determine 
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customer  profile,  delineate  areas  from  which  to  pull  customers  (members),  analyze  the 
demographic  structure  of  the  region,  ensure  adequate  accessibility,  clarify  attitudes, 
trends,  habits,  and  patterns,  evaluate  competitive  facilities,  understand  visibility  and 
exposure,  estimate  sales  (membership)  potential,  and  evaluate  site  economics  and 
physical  characteristics  in  order  to  be  successful  (Melaniphy,  1992:8-9). 

Wavs  to  Grow  a Church 

Different  authors  place  different  emphasis  on  what  things  are  the  most  effective  in 
growing  a church.  Prayer,  preaching,  cell  groups,  Sunday  Schools,  music  and  friendliness 
are  typically  discussed  (Childress,  1995;  Edwards,  1990;  Greenway,  1986;  Hart,  1986; 
Hunter,  1996;  Johnson,  1995;  Kang,  1996;  Miller,  1986;  Rainer,  1996;  Smartt,  1986, 
Wuthnow,  1994).  Others  include  hospitality  evangelism~“a  process  by  which  we  get  to 
know  people  and  develop  trusting,  loving  relationships  in  order  to  be  able  to  present  the 
gospel  to  them  (Kaufmann,  1986:140),  and  lifestyle  evangelism— “equipping  the  saints 
to  bear  effective  testimony  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  normal  context  of  their 
everyday  lives,  through  the  formal  and  casual  relationships  in  which  they  are  involved, 
and  in  a manner  and  at  a level  that  conforms  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  their  hearers” 
(Moore,  1986:132). 

Key  Players 

The  numerous  methods  applied  to  grow  a church  revolve  around  two  key  players: 
the  pastor  and  the  church.  The  characteristics  of  a pastor  are  different  from  the 
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characteristics  or  offerings  of  a church,  because  one  concerns  an  individual  and  the  other 
concerns  a congregation. 

Personality  traits,  such  as  being  a good  speaker,  innovative,  exceptionally 
competent,  culturally  educated,  approachable,  and  flexible  in  dealings  with  parishioners 
and  guests,  are  all  important  assets  for  a pastor  (The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution , 
1996;  Brushaber  & Clark,  1996a;  Farber,  1996;  Hemphill,  1995;  Lueke,  1997;  Stebbins, 
1996).  Assets  for  growth  of  a congregation  include:  having  relevant  music,  evangelism 
and  outreach  programs,  cell  group  programs,  follow-up  programs,  being  culturally 
sensitive  to  guests,  and  having  the  local  autonomy  to  make  geographically  relevant 
decisions  (Ahrens,  1997;  The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution,  1996;  Bellamy,  1997; 
Brushaber  & Clark,  1996a;  Cebula,  1997;  Clapp,  1988;  Jordan,  1995;  Scanlon,  1997; 
Schwartz,  1996;  Stebbins,  1997;  Waddle,  1996;  Wicker,  1995).  The  literature  covers 
dozens  of  points,  but  most  experts  agree  that  flexibility  is  the  key  as  pastors  and  churches 
try  to  minister  to  their  local  community  (Roehlkepartain,  1994a;  Stebbins,  1996; 

Swindoll,  1987).  Ligenfelter  (1991)  reminds  us  that  we  must  not  think  that  there  are  such 
definite  right  and  wrong  ways  to  conduct  a church  service-or  that  “our”  way  must  be 
right. 

Leadership 

Strong  leadership,  at  all  levels,  is  a must  for  growth  of  any  organization, 
especially  churches,  which  use  volunteers  to  carry  out  most  functions  (Anthony,  1989; 
Hemphill,  1995;  Thomas,  1995).  More  specifically,  scholars  concur  that  a church  will 
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never  grow  beyond  the  abilities  of  its  senior  pastor,  or  at  least  beyond  his  ability  to 
delegate  (Falwell,  1999;  Gilber,  1995).  “The  difference  between  a growing  church  and  a 
stagnant  one  is  pastoral  leadership  (Towns,  1972:14).  Hemphill  (1995),  president  of 
Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  forcefully  states  “The  wise  pastor  should  not 
ignore  the  wisdom  of  those  who  have  studied  the  art  of  leadership”  (107). 

There  are  two  significant  leadership  qualities  that  are  important  to  the  church. 

First,  an  effective  leader  will  treat  people  according  to  their  specific  need  and  maturity 
level  (Hemphill,  1995;  Rabey,  1992).  This  applies  where  the  leader  has  a direct,  hands- 
on  influence  with  a church-goer  or  staff  member.  “The  leader's  goal  is  to  enable  all 
individuals  to  fulfill  their  God-given  responsibilities  by  the  proper  and  mature  use  of  their 
unique  gifts  (Hemphill,  1995:111-112).  The  leader  must  recognize  prospective  leaders, 
teach,  train  and  qualify,  organize,  delegate  authority,  and  motivate  (Moore,  1 970). 

Second,  as  in  all  executive  positions,  the  senior  pastor  must  be  surrounded  with  talent, 
much  like  the  president  or  any  other  CEO  must  do  in  order  to  be  successful. 

As  churches  grow,  pastors  must  be  prepared  for  the  fact  that  they  gradually  lose 
some  touch  with  all  that  is  going  on  (Miller,  1987).  At  this  juncture,  they  must  surround 
themselves  with  talented  staff  members  who  can  cover  areas  for  which  they  no  longer 
have  time  or  in  which  they  are  not  as  competent.  If  churches  continue  growing,  senior 
pastors  must  continue  to  add  talented  staff  members.  Schaller  (1981)  points  out  that 
longer-tenured  pastors  are  the  most  effective  in  surrounding  themselves  with  talent  and  in 
leading  the  people  in  the  direction  in  which  they  wish  to  go.  Hinings  and  Bryman  (1974) 
found  that  there  is  a positive  relationship  between  the  size  of  the  church  membership  and 
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the  size  of  the  administrative  ratio,  although  the  chicken-and-egg  nature  of  this 
relationship  suggests  that  this  is  not  a cause  of  church  growth. 

Towns  (1969)  found  average  pastor  tenure  at  the  churches  with  the  world’s  10 
largest  Sunday  Schools  to  be  22  years.  Vaughan  (1984)  found  average  pastor  tenure  at 
the  world’s  twenty  largest  churches  to  be  20  years.  No  pastor  in  either  study  had  worked 
at  his  church  for  less  than  1 0 years.  Both  studies,  although  their  sample  sizes  are 
extremely  small,  indicate  that  megachurches  are  not  built  overnight  and  suggest  longer 
tenured  megachurch  pastors  are  more  effective.  Twenty  pastors  however  are  not 
representative  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  clergy  in  the  U.S.  LaRue  (1995)  found 
overall  average  pastor  tenure  to  be  5.6  years.  He  noted  that  those  pastors  under  30 
reported  staying  an  average  of  3.5  years  whereas  pastors  over  50  reported  staying  an 
average  of  7.1  years.  Younger  pastors  move  more  frequently  because  they  are  associate 
instead  of  senior  pastors.  Associate  pastors  are  often  willing  to  move  in  search  of  a 
senior  pastorate.  Pastors  of  all  categories  are  often  willing  to  move  for  a better  salary 
package  or  the  chance  to  pastor  a larger  church.  Pastors  of  megachurches  by  definition 
pastor  large  churches,  usually  have  good  salary  packages,  and  thus  move  less  frequently. 

Despite  a belief  that  leaders  are  born,  not  made,  human  leadership  is  essential  to 
church  growth  (Hemphill,  1995).  Hurston  and  Hurston  (1978)  emphasize  that  leadership 
needs  leadership  and  that  the  Jethro  Principle,  of  dividing  the  work  among  leaders 
(Exodus  1 8),  must  be  followed  in  order  for  a church  to  grow.  Miller  (1987)  and  Russell 
(1991)  convey  the  message  that  pastors  must  give  up  their  tight  grip  on  all  that  is  going 
on  within  a church  in  order  for  it  to  grow.  “Hardworking  pastors  who  want  to  be  all 
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things  to  all  people  have  found  themselves  studying  sociology,  marketing,  contemporary 
music,  and  demographics  in  order  to  be  up-to-date  on  the  latest  church  growth  theories” 
(Wise,  1995:96). 

Besides  surrounding  themselves  with  talented  individuals,  pastors  are  beginning 
to  realize  the  advantages  of  a graduate-level  education.  For  example,  between  1 982  and 
1995  the  number  of  graduate  students  in  seminaries  grew  by  355%,  an  increase  which 
greatly  surpasses  that  of  graduate  education  in  general  (Brushaber  & Clark,  1996a). 

Many  seminaries  are  pursuing  strategic  partnerships  and  new  alliances  in  an  effort  to 
serve  pastors’  needs  (Brushaber  & Clark,  1996b).  They  are  starting  cooperative 
programs,  offering  more  graduate  degrees,  and  networking  to  share  the  latest  ideas.  Some 
seminaries  now  offer  joint  divinity  and  MBA  degrees;  others  offer  joint  divinity  and 
sociology  or  psychology  degrees  in  an  attempt  to  make  a well-rounded  minister.  Many 
seminaries  ofter  advertising,  public  relations,  and  marketing  courses  to  their  students 
(Housewright,  1995).  Hexham  (1995)  states  that  “Evangelical  Christianity  requires 
informed  leaders  who  have  mastered  the  social  sciences”  (10).  About  90%  of  pastors 
now  use  a computer  and  60%  use  the  Internet  as  a research  tool  (LaRue,  1999a). 

Pastors  must  be  strong  leaders  and  good  teachers  but  cannot  really  be  in  close 
contact  with  more  than  about  60-70  staff  members  and/or  parishioners  (Raabe,  1989; 
Rogers,  1998).  In  the  end,  big  churches  are  like  big  companies  in  that  the  CEO  or  pastor 
gives  the  speeches  and  calls  the  shots,  but  delegates  other  responsibilities  to  those  under 
his  direction  (White,  1981).  Those  pastors  who  can’t  surround  themselves  with 
competent  help  never  lead  large  churches. 
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The  Local  Church:  Moving  from  Small  to  Large 
The  trend  in  the  U.S.  is  from  small  to  increasingly  large  churches  (Trueheart, 
1996).  In  1995,  half  of  American  Protestant  churches  had  fewer  than  75  congregants,  but 
congregations  of  fewer  than  a 100  in  worship  were  shutting  their  doors  at  the  rate  of  50+ 
a week.  Half  of  churchgoing  Americans  were  attending  only  12%  of  the  nation’s 
churches,  and  the  number  of  megachurches,  those  with  1,000  or  more  weekly  attendees, 
stood  at  over  1,000  (Trueheart,  1996).  Because  of  the  trend  from  small  to  large,  churches 
increasingly  are  becoming  more  business-like  and  are  looking  to  geographers, 
demographers,  sociologists,  political  pollsters,  and  marketing  experts  to  target  potential 
Christians  (Carvalho,  1990;  Edmundson,  1988;  Marty,  1994;  Moore,  1997;  Sandin,  1996; 
Scanlon,  1997;  Stebbins,  1997;  Wilson,  et  al.  1993).  Slick  mailings  and  sophisticated  ads 
are  designed  to  reach  out  to  specific  groups  for  those  churches  willing  to  pay  the  price 
(Housewright,  1995).  Motivational  speakers  from  the  business  world  are  brought  in  to 
train  pastors  and  laymen  alike  how  to  sell  their  product  (Christianity)  as  many  churches 
are  beginning  to  be  in  many  ways  run  like  a business.  (See  Table  2. 1 for  a listing  of 

prominent  church  growth  agencies  and  Table  2.2  for  a listing  of  prominent  church  growth 
related  consultants.) 

Megachurches 

“Megachurches  are  ‘market-driven’  entities,  launched  with  data  obtained  from 
opinion  surveys  that  ask  what  the  people  of  a particular  area  want  in  a church.  These 
churches  have  adopted  techniques  of  commercial  companies  which  would  never  put  a 


Table  2.1 

Prominent  church  growth  agencies  and  their  web  sites 
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www.ministrytoolbox.com 

Church  Growth  Resources  Inc. 

www.norcal.org 

Church  Growth  Resource  Center 

www.mohi.org 

Ministry  of  Helps  International,  Inc. 

www.churchresources.org 

churchresources.org 

www.bama.org 

Bama  Research 

www.  churchchamp . org 

Church  Champions 

www.leadnet.org 

Leadership  Network 

www.youngleader . org 

Young  Leader  Networks 

www.changingchurch.org 

Changing  Church 

www.plantingministries.org 

Church  Planting  Ministries 

www.churchlink.com 

Churchlink 

Table  2.2 

Prominent  church  growth  related  consultants  and  their  web  sites 


ChuckDorsey.com 

Chuck  Dorsey 

www.reachconsultants.com 

Reach  Consultants,  Inc. 

www.unitypeaceworks.com 

Unity  Peaceworks 

www.hpcbc.com 

HPC  Business  Consultants 

www.cbtnz.com 

Church  Based  Training 

www.easum.com 

Easum,  Bandy  and  Associates 

www.tnetwork.com 

The  Training  Network  for  Disciplemaking 
Churches 
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new  product  on  the  market  without  first  testing  its  acceptability”  (Wall,  1995:315).  After 
surveying,  megachurches  tend  to  offer  amenities  with  a personal  or  local  focus.  The 
emphasis  of  a megachurch  is  packaging  the  essentials  of  the  sacred  in  culturally  familiar 
forms  (Niebuhr,  1 998).  They  are  often  referred  to  as  full  service  churches,  seven-day-a- 
week  churches,  pastoral  churches,  new  paradigm  churches,  seeker-sensitive  churches,  and 
shopping-mall  churches  (Hess,  1986;  Trueheart,  1996). 

Table  2.3  provides  a listing  of  some  of  the  largest  megachurches  along  with  their 
average  weekly  attendance  and  their  web  sites.  Note  that  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
churches  make  up  the  majority  of  America’s  largest  churches.  All  of  these  churches 
whether  Church  of  God  in  Christ,  Southern  Baptist,  or  non-denominational  would  be 
considered  very  conservative  by  all  concerned. 

Management  theorist  Peter  F.  Drucker  says  that  megachurches  are  “the  most 
important  social  development  of  the  past  30  years”  (Drucker,  1999).  Reingold  (1999) 
quoting  Drucker  says,  the  megachurch  appeals  to  the  nonchurchgoer  by  providing  a 
spiritual  and  communal  experience  rather  than  a ritualistic  one.  Its  success  comes  from 
understanding  why  people  aren’t  going  to  church  and  appealing  to  that  unserved 
customer.  Berkeley  sociologist  Donald  Miller  says  that  megachurches  are  a reinvention 
of  American  Protestantism  through  their  blending  of  postmodern  culture  and  “primitive 
Christian  zeal”  (Miller  & Aid,  1997). 

Niebuhr  (1995a),  quoting  Gregory,  observes  that  many  if  not  most  megachurches 
are  led  by  extraordinarily  talented  pastor-entrepreneurs.  “These  are  men  who,  if  they  had 
gone  into  business,  would  have  been  the  C.E.O.’s.  If  they  had  gone  into  politics  they 


Table  2.3 

Megachurches  and  their  web  sites 
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Web  Page/phone  number 

Church 

City 

Average 

Attendance 

Members 

www.saddleback.com 
(949)  609-8700 

Saddleback  Valley 
Community  Church 

Lake  Forest,  CA 

15000 

25000 

www.hfbc.org 

(713)681-8000 

First  Baptist  Church 
Houston 

Houston,  TX 

4200 

22000 

www.second.org 
(713)  465-3408 

Second  Baptist  Church 
Houston 

Houston,  TX 

14400 

20000 

www.trbc.org 
(804) 239-9281 

Thomas  Road  Baptist 
Church 

Lynchburg,  VA 

* 10000 

* 20000 

www.willowcreek.org 
(847)  765-5000 

Willow  Creek  Community 
Church 

South  Barrington,  fN 

20000 

7000 

www.hpbc.net 

(423)493-4111 

Highland  Park  Baptist 
Church 

Chattanooga,  TN 

**25000 

**  57000 

www.calvarychapel.com/costamesa 
(714)  979-4422 

Calvary  Chapel 

Santa  Ana,  CA 

14000 

No  formal 
membership 

www.fbcjax.com 
(904)  356-6077 

First  Baptist  Church 
Jacksonville 

Jacksonville,  FL 

8000 

25500 

www.npbc.org 
(602) 707-5757 

North  Phoenix  Baptist 
Church 

Phoenix,  A Z 

* 8000 

* 13000 

www.firstsouthern-delcity.org 
(405)  732-1300 

First  Southern  Baptist 
Church 

Del  City,  OK 

3000 

9000 

www.gracechurch.org 
(818) 782-5920 

Grace  Community  Church 

Panorama  City,  CL 

10000 

10000 

www.bellevue.org 

(901)385-2000 

Bellevue  Baptist  Church 

Memphis,  TN 

9000 

26800 

www.westa.org 
(323) 733-8300 

West  Angeles  Church  of 
God  in  Christ 

Los  Angeles,  CL 

12000 

18000 

Note:  * reported  to  be 


**  reported  to  be  and  refused  to  give  information 
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would  have  been  senators.”  These  preachers  are  skilled  in  both  preaching  and 
management.  Besides  being  led  by  competent  and  often  charismatic  leaders,  Schaller 
(1990)  says  that  two  significant  cultural  factors  weigh  in  on  megachurch  growth.  First, 
the  number  of  people  who  commute  many  miles  to  work  find  it  easy  to  commute  more 
miles  to  an  attractive  church.  And  because  of  the  proliferation  of  knowledge,  the  choice, 
sensitivity,  and  responsiveness  to  the  market,  as  opposed  to  smaller  congregations  being 
driven  by  tradition,  prevails.  Greater  geographical  and  social  mobility  of  Americans 
force  congregations  to  focus  beyond  their  immediate  neighborhood  (Schaller,  1995a). 
“Larger  churches  simply  have  the  people  and  the  resources  to  provide  a variety  of 
ministries  and  services  that  care  for  the  total  needs  of  the  family,  which  a smaller  church 
cannot  do”  (Lawton,  1990).  Megachurches  in  their  success  often  train  their  own  laity  and 
even  clergy  members,  write  their  own  literature  and  music,  and  hold  training  seminars  for 
pastors  of  smaller  churches  (Niebuhr,  1995d). 


Marketing 

Marketing  is  the  analysis,  planning,  implementation, 
and  control  of  carefully  formulated  programs  designed  to 
bring  about  voluntary  exchanges  of  values  with  target 
markets  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  organizational 
objectives.  It  is  the  philosophical  alternative  to  force.  The 
marketer  seeks  to  formulate  a bundle  of  benefits  for  the 
target  market  of  sufficient  attractiveness  to  produce  a 
voluntary  exchange.  (Kotler  & Andreasen,  1987:  6-7) 

Before  a party  can  market  it  must  have  something  to  market,  namely  a good  or  service. 


Organizations  market  in  order  to  make  their  products  and/or  services  available  to  their 
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target  audience.  A product  is  a tangible  object  which  can  be  bought  and  sold  between 
parties.  A service  is  any  activity  or  perceived  benefit  that  one  party  can  offer  to  another 
that  is  essentially  intangible  (Kotler,  1987:  477;  Malecki,  1997:27-29).  An  example  of  a 
product  would  be  a car  which  can  be  touched  and  felt.  A religious  experience,  however, 
would  be  an  example  of  a perceived  benefit  which  is  intangible. 

Volunteerism  and  Philanthropy 

Religious  organizations  exist  because  of  volunteers  and  their  philanthropy. 
Philanthropy  includes  voluntary  giving,  voluntary  service,  and  voluntary  association, 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  others  (Bremner,  1988;  Payton,  1984;  Til,  1990).  Figures 
from  the  American  Association  of  Fund  Raising  Counsel  show  that  monetary  charitable 
giving  during  1998  was  $179.31  billion  or  around  2%  of  the  U.S.’s  GDP  ( The  Economist , 
1 999).  Nowhere  are  philanthropic  activities  more  widespread  than  in  religious 
organizations  (Clotfelter,  1985).  Historically  about  47%  of  all  philanthropic  giving  in  the 
U.S.  has  gone  to  religious  institutions  and  causes  (AAFRC  Trust  For  Philanthropy,  1987); 
in  1998  the  percentage  was  42.4  and  the  next  closest  competitor  was  education  with 
13.7%  (The  Economist,  1999).  (See  Figure  2.1  for  a graph  of  1998  charitable  giving). 
Since  1955  religious  giving  has  roughly  amounted  to  1%  of  the  GNP  (lannaccone,  1998). 
According  to  the  The  Yearbook  of  American  and  Canadian  Churches,  in  1996  more  than 
$24  billion  was  collected  directly  by  U.S.  Christian  churches  and  more  than  $3  billion  of 
that  was  used  for  benevolent  programs  (Abingdon  Press,  1998).  Hoge  et  al.  (1996)  have 
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shown  that  churches  with  faster  growing  rates  tend  to  generate  higher  levels  of  giving  for 
their  local  ministries. 

Expansion  of  volunteering  and  local  giving  has  been  a goal  of  public  policy  since 
the  1 960s,  but  long  before  government  returned  its  focus  to  grass-roots  level  social 
activism,  churches  were  involved  in  philanthropic  activities.  Churches  were  rescuing 
disaster  victims,  feeding  the  homeless,  and  educating  the  world’s  children  (Brudney, 

1990;  Chambre,  1989).  Most  congregations  contribute  some  funds  for  worldwide 
emergency  relief  and  most  allow  community  groups  to  use  their  buildings  (Wood  & 
Hougland,  1990).  Brill  (1998)  shows  that  the  underlying  philosophical  stance  in  America 
since  the  1980s  has  been  a return  to  the  Puritan  ethic  and  local,  state,  and  private 
responsibility.  Today,  many  people  believe  that  the  only  way  to  retake  America’s  inner 
cities  from  crime  and  abject  poverty  is  through  the  voluntary  efforts  of  churches 
(Woodward,  1998b). 

Myrdal  (1963),  Rose  (1948),  and  others  found  decades  ago  that  many  people  say 
they  believe  in  equality  but  do  not  necessarily  act  towards  achieving  it  without  some 
prompting.  Being  plugged  into  social  arrangements  where  group  expectations  press 
individuals  toward  specific  actions  raises  the  level  of  giving.  Reasons  behind  this 
philanthropy  include  knowing  the  individual  or  individuals  who  need  help  and  the  types 
of  help  they  need,  receiving  the  appeal  through  face-to-face  communication,  such  as  a 
sermon  or  small  group  Bible  study,  and  being  specifically  asked  by  a church  leader  to 
volunteer  time  or  resources  to  help  others  in  the  community.  Through  these  types  of  face- 
to-face  encounters,  “religious  organizations  have  an  important  impact  on  philanthropy 
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U.S.  Charity  in  Dollars  in  1998 
Figure  2.1 


Source: 


Adapted  from  The  Economist,  Giving  your  all?  (1 999). 
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because  they  effectively  plug  us  into  structures  of  action  that  at  the  same  time  raise  our 
consciousness  of  our  selfless  values,  press  us  to  implement  those  values,  and  provide  us 
with  opportunities  to  do  so”  (Wood  & Hougland,  1990:103). 


Marketing  for  Non-profits 

“Because  the  first  amendment  both  prohibits  any  establishment  of  religion  and 

also  protects  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  every  church,  every  religious  association  must 

win  and  hold  its  members,  one  by  one,  or  it  will  have  no  members  at  all.  That  task 

requires  some  version  of  marketing”  (Ogletree,  1995/1996). 

Marketing  a non-profit  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  (or 
any  other  objective  of  the  organization)  is  really  not  much 
different  than  marketing  a for-profit  product  or  service. 

The  marketing  process  is  a discipline.  If  done  properly,  it 
will  better  focus  the  energies  of  the  people  involved. 

Additionally,  if  the  marketing  plan  was  put  together  well 
and  thoughtfully,  it  should  generate  improved  results. 

(Switzer,  1987:19) 

Non-profits  must  become  more  businesslike  (Hansler,  1984).  They  must  ‘face  a survival 
of  the  fittest'  scenario  (Rosenbaum,  1982).  “The  distinction  between  not-for-profit  and 
for-profit  is  growing  less  and  less  clear  as  the  non-profit  sector  mimics  the  organization, 
management,  and  outlook  of  the  private  sector  (Baker  & Murray,  1986:68).  However, 
non-profit  organizations  such  as  churches  are  also  distinct  from  business  in  some 
respects.  The  distinctive  characteristics  of  non-profit  organizational  marketing  include 
the  fact  that  there  are  multiple  publics,  multiple  objectives,  services  rather  than  physical 
goods,  and  public  scrutiny  (Kotler,  1982;  Kotler  & Andreasen  1987;  Shawchunck  et  al., 
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1992,  Wrenn,  1994).  Non-profits  also  have  a social,  religious,  or  ideological  mission  that 
is  often  more  complex  than  the  usual  profit-driven  nature  of  a for-profit  organization 
(Kotler,  1982).  Churches  try  to  change  people  (Drucker,  1999). 

The  normal  process  concerning  involvement  in  a non-profit  organization  is 
highlighted  in  Figure  2.2  (borrowed  from  Kotler,  1982).  The  continuum  for  a for-profit 
organization  would  omit  the  donor  and  volunteer  levels. 

Nonattenders  Attenders  Members  (and  Donors)  Volunteers  Employees 


Less  involvement  More  involvement 
Figure  2.2 

Involvement  in  a non-profit  organization 

Involvement  evolves  over  time.  For  example,  people  don’t  use  the  library.  They  then 
begin  to  use  the  library.  After  frequenting  the  library  a few  join  the  library  club  where 
they  make  monthly  contributions.  After  time  a few  begin  to  volunteer  at  the  library,  and  a 
small  number  actually  are  hired  on  as  employees.  The  scenario  can  be  true  of  those  who 
become  involved  in  church.  Few  actually  become  paid  clergy  or  library  staff,  but  the 
model  is  nevertheless  useful. 

Marketing  in  the  Church  Growth  Context 
Many  churches  have  tried  — and  continue  to  try  — a wide  variety  of  approaches  to 
lure  people  into  listening  to  their  presentation  of  Christianity.  The  Biblical  figure  Paul 
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continually  challenged  Christians  to  immerse  themselves  in  the  local  culture  in  order  to 
have  a point  of  reference  with  potential  converts. 

Marketing  the  church  is  a new  term;  however,  it  has  existed  in  various  forms  for 
centuries.  Bellamy  (1997)  defines  evangelism  as  “getting  people’s  attention.”  Marketing 
certainly  has  this  intention.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  a specific  technique  will  cause 
church  growth  to  occur  in  a particular  area  {Leadership,  1995).  Because  marketing  uses 
geographic  and  demographic  variables,  pastors  and  laymen  alike  often  quote  Peter 
Drucker  by  saying,  “What  is  our  business?  Who  is  our  customer?  What  does  the 
customer  consider  of  value?  ’ Each  of  these  is  a basic  marketing  question  (Niebuhr, 
1995b;  Trueheart,  1996).  The  business  of  a church  is  to  promote  Christianity.  To  find 
out  who  the  customer  is  requires  the  collection  of  demographic  information.  What  the 
customer  considers  of  value  comes  from  understanding  the  local  culture.  “Any  (local) 
church  that  is  going  to  sustain  growth  must  put  to  work  the  best  principles,  marketing 
ideas,  and  service  strategies”  (Charles  Blake  quoted  in  Maxwell,  1996:24).  In  the 
Christian  context,  “Part  of  the  Christian  marketer's  task  is  to  remain  sensitive  to  the 
distinction  between  marketing  that  glorifies  Christ  and  builds  up  His  kingdom  and  that 
which  focuses  on  personal  or  worldly  gain”  (Barna,  1988:  18).  Christians  must  know 
what  makes  others  around  them  comfortable  (Beckett,  1991). 

Networking  and  Church  Referral 

A recent  recommendation  for  church  growth  is  to  form  Christian  action  networks 
so  that  anyone  in  need  can  look  to  a church  and  be  directed  to  help  somewhere  in  the 
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network  (Sine,  1996).  In  some  cities,  church  referral  services  are  being  offered  to  those 
hoppers  and  shoppers”— persons  who  frequently  move  from  church  to  church  or  across 
denominational  lines  in  search  of  a presentation  and/or  belief  structure  of  their  liking- 
looking for  a church  (Marty,  1994).  (Cimino  (1996)  reports  that  hopping  across 
denominational  lines  is  now  widespread  especially  in  conservative  churches).  Many 
denominations  are  broken  down  into  smaller  state  conventions  or  even  local  associations 
of  churches  where  information  related  to  church  contact  persons,  church  location,  and 
average  attendance  can  be  found.  In  some  areas,  worker  training  is  linked  to  the  placing 
of  disadvantaged  or  unemployed  workers  in  contact  with  local  churches. 

Information  on  the  Internet 

For  those  interested  in  specific  churches  or  denominations,  Internet  sites  are 
increasingly  offering  information  relating  to  doctrinal  positions  as  well  as  resource 
offerings  (Burger,  1997;  Curtis,  1997;  Miller,  1998).  Denominational  Web  pages  are 
often  as  elaborate  as  those  of  major  companies  and  are  routinely  visited  by  tens  of 
thousands  of  viewers.  Most  megachurches  have  their  Web  site  locations  printed  on  their 
church  bulletins,  tithing  envelopes,  and  other  church  stationary.  LaRue  (1999b)  reports 
that  25%  of  all  churches,  and  53%  of  those  with  budgets  of  $500,000  or  more,  have 
created  a Web  page,  which  represents  a 50%  increase  since  1997.  Many  sites  contain  a 
message  from  the  pastor  and  introduce  the  pastor  and  staff  with  short  biographies  and 
color  photos.  Sites  summarize  the  church’s  beliefs  and  provide  photos  of  and  maps  to  the 
church.  Church  shoppers  moving  into  an  area  or  those  already  in  an  area  can  visit 
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different  churches  via  the  net,  without  ever  hitting  a pew”  (Spanjer,  1998:6D).  For  a list 
of  most  denominational  Web  sites,  see  The  Yearbook  of  American  and  Canadian 
Churches,  published  by  Abingdon  Press  beginning  in  1998.  For  a listing  of  thousands  of 
specific  church  sites,  see  www.christianity.net. 

Special  Interests 

Summer  camp,  Little  League  baseball,  softball,  and  basketball  are  among  the 
things  used  to  attract  prospective  attendees  to  religious-oriented  functions  ( The 
Economist,  1991).  These  types  of  activities  are  often  at  the  community  level  and  promote 
Christian  principles  in  general.  Children’s  education,  child  care,  and  teen  activities  rank 
with  music  as  essential  ingredients  to  attract  families  to  specific  churches  (Trueheart, 
1996).  The  current  trend  is  for  “seekers”-the  previously  unchurched-to  enter  the  church 
through  a host  of  special-interest  offerings  including,  but  not  limited  to,  divorce-recovery 
workshops,  singles  programs,  or  various  support  groups  (Greenway,  1986;  Jordan,  1995; 
Rabey,  1992,  Schaller,  1981).  The  Parenting  Kids  God’s  Way  Series  and  similar  studies 
are  often  promoted  at  the  small  or  “cell”  group  level  to  show  a community  that  a 
particular  church  cares  about  specific  things  (Ezzo,  1995).  Roof  (1993)  says  that  baby 
boomers,  in  particular,  identify  less  with  theology  and  more  with  special  church  groups 
devoted  to  environmentalism,  abortion  issues,  or  charismatic  Christianity. 

The  Salvation  Army  uses  such  unorthodox  methods  as  inviting  unchurched  people 
to  Saturday  night  coffeehouses,  which  feature  Christian  entertainment  and  discussion  but 
no  uniforms,  hymns,  or  other  rigid  or  restrictive  practices  (San  Diego  Tribune,  1994). 
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Aerobics  classes,  bowling  alleys,  cafes,  counseling  centers,  gymnasiums,  movie  theaters, 
and  multimedia  Bible  classes,  where  the  presentation  rivals  that  of  MTV,  are  used  to 
bring  people  into  a church  (Niebuhr,  1995a;  1997).  Some  Christian  speakers  quote  from 
movie  and  other  pop  culture  icons  in  an  attempt  to  appear  relevant.  “Paul  went  around, 
looked  at  their  monuments,  even  read  their  poets,  collecting  material  to  engage  his 
audience  until  he  segued  into  the  Gospel”  (Laurie  quoted  in  Niebuhr,  1 994).  Some 
clergymen  dress  in  jeans  and  tee-shirts  in  an  attempt  to  appeal  to  the  average  American 
(Simbro,  1997).  Some  churches  have  even  gone  as  far  as  sponsoring  professional 
wrestling  matches  to  entice  prospective  members. 


Going  Contemporary 

By  using  contemporary  music,  rather  than  decades-old  or  even  centuries-old 
hymns,  a church  is  saying  that  it  wants  unchurched  people  (Hall,  1995;  Trueheart,  1996). 
Many  churches  have  two  or  more  Sunday  morning  services,  or  an  additional  service  on 


Saturday  night  (Bird,  1992;  Niebuhr,  1995a;  Simbro,  1997),  with  varied  musical  styles  in 

order  to  attract  potential  newcomers  (Barron,  1995;  Miller,  1991;  Senn,  1995). 

Who  says  that  church  has  to  be  at  1 1 :00  A.M.  Sunday? 

Baby  boomers  think  of  churches  like  they  think  of 
supermarkets.  They  want  choices,  convenience.  Imagine  if 
Safeway  was  only  open  one  hour  a week,  had  only  one 
product,  and  didn’t  explain  it  in  English.  (Southern  quoted 
in  Cimino  & Lattin,  1998:58) 

Country  (Niebuhr,  1995c),  pop  (Cebula,  1997),  and  a host  of  other  styles  are  used  to 
attract  newcomers.  LaRue  (1997)  reports  that  churches  which  use  contemporary  music 


have  nearly  twice  the  number  of  average  attenders  as  those  who  predominantly  use 
traditional  hymns. 
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Traditional  black  denominations  are  beginning  to  make  adjustments  to 
accommodate  today  s fast-paced  and  complex  world.  They  are  shortening  their  services, 
which  often  last  three  hours,  thus  catering  to  Americans’  ever-shortening  attention  span 
while  allowing  additional  time  for  multiple  same-day  services  ( Religious  News  Services, 
1991).  “By  stridently  reintroducing  drums,  spontaneous  song  celebrations,  call-and- 
response  preaching,  dancing,  and  emotionally  liberating  worship,”  the  Church  of  God  in 
Christ  has  ministered  to  the  cultural  likes  of  the  black  community  (Robert  Franklin  cited 
in  Maxwell,  1996:25).  Adopting  Afrocentric  worship  and  customs  will  continue  to  aid 
churches  in  their  attempt  to  reach  out  to  the  black  community  (Lawrence,  1 996). 

Telemarketing 

Many  churches  around  the  country  use  telemarketing  campaigns  to  promote 
special  events  or  church  programs.  The  telephone  is  the  safest,  fastest,  and  cheapest  way 
to  contact  people  within  a community  (Peachey,  1 996).  “The  telephone  has  proved  to  be 
a handy  and  safer  substitute  for  door-to-door  buttonholding  and  an  ideal  pastime, 
especially  for  older  churchgoers. . . . When  you  ask  20,000  people,  you  can  get  at  least 
200  to  do  anything  (Whan,  cited  in  Gray  & Ostling,  1989).  Whan’s  recommendation  is 
that  every  household  in  North  America  be  called  each  year  to  invite  them  to  a church 
service.  He  says  that  two  million  callers  could  call  1 00  homes  each  and  accomplish  this 
feat  in  about  three  hours  (Gray  & Ostling,  1989). 
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In  addition  to  the  new  methods  just  mentioned,  churches  regularly  employ  the  use 
of  billboards,  radio,  TV,  newspapers,  fliers,  and  bulk  mailing  to  blanket  particular  areas 
or  reach  target  audiences.  Moncrief  et  al.  (1986)  found,  in  a 1986  study  of  Texas 
Southern  Baptist  Churches,  that  the  most  frequently  used  media  were  Yellow  Pages 
(85  />),  newspapers,  (69%),  direct  mail  (61%),  and  signs  (52%).  Billboard  advertising  by 
churches  has  risen  more  than  300%  in  the  last  decade.  Advertisements  by  churches  in 
movie  theaters  are  becoming  more  commonplace  (Housewright,  1995). 

Specializing:  Doing  What  They  are  Good  At 

Congregations  that  are  growing  focus  on  things  that  they  have  decided  to  do  and 
not  just  on  all  types  of  ministry  (Bama,  1990;  Carvalho,  1990;  Cousins,  1989).  Many 
churches  base  their  programs  on  Jesus’  parable  of  the  talents.  They  think  that  Jesus  was 
entrepreneurial.  He  said,  handle  your  resources,  work  your  talents.  These  churches  want 
to  get  Christ  a better  return  on  the  giftedness  of  those  who  follow  him  (Chandler,  1993). 

It  is  the  church  s job  to  be  a broker  between  what  God  has  designed  them  to  be  and  what 
they  are.  The  church  will  grow  only  when  the  unique  talents,  resources,  and  abilities  of 
people  are  tapped”  (Sharp,  1987:273). 

People  like  to  become  Christians  without  crossing  significant  linguistic,  ethnic,  or 
cultural  barriers  (McGavran,  1981;  Sidey,  1991).  The  tendency  for  people  to  worship 
with  similar  persons  is  well  known  (Guder,  1994).  A church  which  seeks  to  “win 
everybody  often  wins  nobody  (Conn,  1989).  Churches  often  have  to  find  their  ministry 
niche  and  “learn  to  be  some  things  to  some  people”  (Galli,  1991 ; Ammerman,  1997). 
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Just  as  no  business  can  sell  to  all  customers,  no  church  can  reach  all  people.  Because  of 
their  limitations,  churches  and  businesses  alike  often  target  which  individuals  to  market 
their  services  to. 

Marketing  Limitations 

There  are  several  things  to  consider  when  taking  a marketing  strategy  to  church 
growth.  First,  “not  every  pastor  will  receive  a call  to  a growing,  thriving,  highly  visible 
church”  (Coffin,  1996:39).  Some  churches  may  not  want  to  grow.  Although 
megachurches  are  growing,  many  people  prefer  to  go  to  a smaller  church  (Yancy,  1 996). 
Donald  Turner,  director  of  Turner  Research  of  Jacksonville,  Florida,  after  conducting 
more  than  35,000  random  telephone  interviews  from  Florida’s  population,  has  found  that 
most  Floridians  who  attend  church  prefer  to  attend  a church  with  about  200  to  400 
attenders.  Zimmerman  (1991)  reports  that  most  Europeans  prefer  to  attend  churches  with 
less  than  100  members.  The  average  church  in  the  U.S.  has  78.6  members  although  the 
range  goes  from  a few  members  to  tens  of  thousands  of  members  (Rabum,  1999), 

Schaller  (1995b)  reports  that  most  longtime  members  find  it  more  comfortable  to  attend  a 
church  plateaued  in  size,  or  one  experiencing  gradual  decline,  than  to  participate  in  a fast- 
growing congregation.  Second,  not  every  pastor  is  gifted  in  the  leadership  abilities 
required  to  lead  a megachurch.  Many,  if  not  most,  pastors  are  unaware  of  how  to  conduct 
an  effective  marketing  campaign.  Third,  due  to  cultural  and  other  differences,  some 
groups  are  so  unique  that  pastors  will  have  to  invent  totally  new  market  approaches  to 
become  effective  in  particular  areas.  Many  neighborhoods  oppose  plans  for  church 
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construction  or  expansion  because  of  traffic  problems  and  aesthetic  proposes  ( Christian 
Century,  1996). 


Criticism  of  Church  Marketing 

The  use  of  marketing  techniques  by  churches  has  drawn  considerable  criticism. 

When  marketing  models,  marketing  values,  marketing 
language,  and  marketing  strategies  and  tactics  are  allowed 
to  structure  the  life  of  Christian  congregations,  much  that 
has  been  previously  understood  to  be  central  to  the 
Christian  faith,  and  perhaps  even  the  church  itself,  becomes 
superfluous.  (Kenneson,  1993:343) 

Some  believe,  pastors  cannot  follow  a market-driven  strategy  and  remain  faithful  to 
Scripture  (MacAurthur,  1993;  Mauldin  & Gilbreath,  1994).  “The  media  is  no  substitute 
for  personal  and  communal  witness  and  for  community  life  steeped  in  worship  and  love” 
(Traber,  1987:320). 

Many  churches  have  the  attitude,  “I  don’t  see  why  we  have  to  advertise.  People 
know  what  we  are,  what  we  stand  for  and  where  we  are”  (Curtis,  1997).  In  this  view, 
worship  and  preaching  should  not  be  designed  only  to  make  people  feel  good,  giving 
them  a well-oiled,  slick  experience  (Beyer,  1993/1994;  Senn,  1989).  Others  portray  the 
seeker-sensitive  branch— a branch  of  the  church  growth  movement  which  seeks  to  use 
contemporary  commercial  appeal  to  customize  many  aspects  of  the  worship  service  to  the 
unchurched,  thus  throwing  aside  most  formal  traditions— of  the  church  growth  movement 
as  a negative  force  within  the  church  that  needs  to  be  combated  (Boers,  1992;  Guiness, 
1993;  MacArthur,  1991;  1993;  Mauldin  & Gilbreath,  1994;  Seel,  1993;  Webster,  1992; 
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Wells,  1993).  Raabe  (1989)  pokes  fun  at  megachurches  in  his  parody  entitled  “The 
Ultimate  Church.”  Cryderman  and  Neff  (1991)  question  whether  some  forms  of 
marketing  are  “preaching  Christ  or  packaging  Jesus.”  Clergy  realize  that  there  must  be  a 
balance  between  seeking  the  unchurched  and  keeping  the  churched,  for  if  either  one  is 
neglected  the  church  will  not  prosper  (Abrahamson,  1990;  Larson;  1991 ; Larson  & 
Shelley,  1991). 


The  Church's  Community 

Reaching  a Community 

Churches,  like  businesses,  do  niche  work  within  their  local  communities. 
Economists  at  least  as  far  back  as  Adam  Smith  have  compared  the  local  church  as  a kind 
of  firm  (Anderson,  1988).  They  have  many  things  in  common,  including  usually  serving 
those  closest  to  them,  having  greatest  success  when  located  along  major  thoroughfares, 
and  a need  to  be  culturally  sensitive,  flexible,  and  innovative  if  they  are  to  stay  in 
business.  A large  body  of  literature  within  the  business  world  is  allocated  to  the  product 
life  cycle  model;  some  things  work  for  a time  and  then  are  eventually  replaced  by  more 
innovative  products  or  processes.  For  example,  resume  paper  used  to  be  plain  white  and 
of  a standard  weight,  but  now  it  may  be  embroidered,  of  varying  weights,  made  of  cotton 
or  other  substances,  a variety  of  colors  or  a combination  thereof,  yet  it  contains  much  of 
the  same  information.  A church  is  much  the  same.  It  may  have  different  musical  and 
preaching  styles  or  different  architectural  styles,  or  offer  frills  like  a bus  ministry  or  after- 
school program,  yet  still  strive  to  tell  others  the  Christian  message.  Many  church 
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institutions,  like  many  businesses,  have  gone  by  the  wayside  because  they  have  not  been 
innovative  with  their  products,  either  goods  or  services  (Kane,  1993;  Lyon,  1981). 

Some  distinctions  are  demographic.  Hispanic  people  like  different  music  than 
black  people;  black  people  interact  more  with  the  pastor  during  sermons  than  whites. 
Highly  educated  people  prefer  teacher-type— outlined  and  systematic— sermons;  lower 
educated  people  prefer  charismatic  presentations.  Perrin  (1989)  shows  that  77%  of  the 
variation  in  growth  and  decline  between  liberal  and  conservative  churches  can  be 
explained  by  the  mean  age  of  active  attenders  and  mean  number  of  children  of  active 
attenders.  More  traditional  churches  are  simply  not  finding  ways  to  attract  the  younger 
crowd  and  are  dying  as  a result.  All  people  like  to  feel  loved  and  needed  where  they 
attend  church;  they  must  feel  that  they  have  friends  and  ministers  upon  whom  they  can 
depend;  and  they  must  feel  that  the  message  being  presented  is  culturally,  historically,  and 
ultimately  relevant  to  their  lives.  Catering  to  the  needs  of  those  around  a church  is 
definitely  niche  work. 

To  learn  about  and  then  reach  out  to  a community  it  is  important  to  do  several 
things.  First,  collect  demographic  data  about  the  area  from  the  Census  Bureau  and  local 
chamber  of  commerce.  These  information  resources  are  free  or  have  nominal  costs  in  all 
areas  of  the  country.  Second,  collect  public  opinion  data  in  the  area.  The  best  method  is 
to  hire  a consulting  firm  to  do  a public  opinion  survey,  most  likely  via  the  phone,  for  a 
predetermined  radius  around  the  perspective  church  site.  An  alternative  would  be  to 
illicit  volunteers  to  conduct  public  opinion  pools  either  door  to  door  or  at  malls  or  other 
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places  frequented  by  locals.  Third,  map  out  the  geographical  area  to  which  the  church 
wants  to  minister.  And  finally,  reach  out  to  the  local  community. 

Demography  and  Pollinp 

Understanding  who  the  customer  is  requires  the  collection  of  demographic  and 
psychographic  information.  The  most  complete  source  of  demographic  information 
within  the  U.S.  is  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  but  thousands  of  more  specialized  data 
collection  agencies  do  niche  work.  For  example,  Christ  for  the  City  specializes  in 
gathering  demographic  data  for  Miami,  FL  (Nyborg,  1991).  The  Caleb  Project  Research 
Expeditions  group  focuses  on  doing  ethnographic  surveys  of  urban  centers  largely  in 
restricted  access  countries,  areas  usually  unfriendly  towards  Christian  missionary 
intrusion,  where  Christians  make  up  a small  percentage  of  the  population  (Holzmann, 
1991).  The  Florida  Baptist  Convention  actively  does  public  opinion  telephone  research 
from  quarterly  updated  telephone  lists  in  areas  where  they  plan  on  planting  or  expanding 
churches.  Christian  leaders  using  detailed  data  need  to  employ  professionals  trained  in 
survey  research,  statistical  analysis,  and  other  methods  to  produce  valid  findings 
(Hexham,  1995). 

Demographic  and  ethnographic  studies  are  important  tools  to  use  before  a church 
is  started  in  an  area  because  “population  characteristics  strongly  affect  the  church  and  its 
potential  future”  (Ligenfelter,  1991;  Price,  1995).  “Because  demographics  influence  the 
church,  the  church  can  study  its  context  to  reach  its  community  more  effectively”  (Price, 

1 995: 1 1 6).  The  three  demographic  factors  most  highly  correlated  with  church  growth  are 
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new  housing,  racial  stability,  and  middle  income  to  affluent  households  (Ramsay,  1992). 
The  link  between  population  growth  and  church  growth  has  been  mentioned  for  years 
(Douglas  & Brunner,  1935,  Hadaway,  1981;  1982;  1990;  1991a;  1991b;  Roof,  et  al. 
1979).  Hadaway  (1981)  suggests  that  church  membership  moves  in  the  general  direction 
of  population  change.  However,  he  suggests  that  a closer  look  at  class  and  race  variables 
be  taken  at  the  neighborhood  level  to  greater  predict  church  membership  changes.  For 
example,  if  an  area  is  turning  from  working  class  white  to  lower  class  black,  the  white 
church  will  suffer  membership  loses  even  though  the  local  population  has  not  declined. 
Hadaway  (1991b)  reports  that  a favorable  demographic  setting  is  almost  as  important  as 
that  of  evangelism/outreach  and  the  age  structure  of  the  congregation  on  church  growth. 

It  is  important  to  know  the  demographic  characteristics  of  the  community,  such  as  age, 
race,  sex,  occupational  mobility,  and  income;  since  a church  can  use  this  information  to 
appeal  to  people  s motivation  for  both  attending  and  giving  (Carson,  1995;  Hoge,  1983; 
Jorgensen,  1994;  Whittle,  1987). 

Maps 

Maps  must  be  made  to  describe  the  use  of  space  in  an  area  long  before  a church  is 
started  (Ligenfelter,  1991).  It  is  important  to  create  a “strategy  map”-a  map  with  a time 
frame  for  targeting  certain  areas— before  a church  ever  reaches  out  to  a community. 
Neighbour  (1991)  suggests  that  a church  should  purchase  the  largest,  most  detailed  map 
available  of  the  area  in  question  before  ministry  activities  start.  Churches  must  know 
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traffic  patterns,  housing  densities,  and  planned  or  purposed  changes  in  the  transportation 
and  housing  stock  before  making  a long-range  plan  at  any  particular  site. 

Other  geographic  issues  are  important.  Hinings  and  Bryman  (1974)  found  that 
clergy  who  live  nearest  the  church  are  most  effective  in  growing  larger  churches. 
Growing  churches  are  characteristically  located  in  highly  visible  places  on  major 
transportation  arteries  (Ogletree,  1995/1996).  Once  a church  is  started  the  outreach 
minister  can  use  road  maps  to  plan  bus  and  van  routes  and  housing  maps  to  pick  off- 
campus  teaching  points  or  sites  for  targeted  marketing  campaigns.  More  sophisticated 
planning  often  leads  to  greater  success  (Fulmer  & Rue,  1974;  Odom  & Boxx,  1988). 

Micro-Research 

“Strategies  for  church  growth  and  reaching  the  unreached  still  suffer  from 
generalizations”  (Conn,  1991 :5).  Generalizations  are  not  effective  at  the  local  church 
level.  Finding  the  beliefs  and  attitudes  among  the  people  whom  any  one  church  can  serve 
can  only  come  about  through  micro  research  focusing  on  a geographically-defined  target 
area  (Engel,  1991).  For  years,  consumer  surveys  have  been  a mainstay  in  the  secular 
marketing  world,  and  a sophisticated  literature  and  body  of  methodology  has  evolved 
making  primary  use  of  survey  methods  (Engel,  Blackwell,  & Miniard,  1990).  “The  focus 
is  distinctly  practical,  because  the  goal  of  marketing  is  to  influence  thinking  and  behavior 
through  insights  gained  into  the  ways  in  which  consumer  decisions  are  made”  (Engel, 


1991:  7). 
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While  consumer  research  has  been  around  for  years,  church  research  is  an 
emerging  field  of  study.  It  wasn  t until  1975  when  Bill  Hybels  and  others  in  an  attempt  to 
start  a church  made  local  surveying  in  a church  context  famous.  Hybels  and  others  went 
door-to-door  asking  local  people  “Why  don’t  you  go  to  church?”  He  has  since  used  the 
results  to  grow  a congregation  of  more  than  20,000  members  and  become  the  most 
famous  and  talked-about  pastor  in  church  growth  circles  (Sullivan,  1991).  Jones  (1981) 
and  others  began  to  pool  information  at  the  associational-within  metropolitan-level 
during  the  1980s.  Since  that  time,  micro  research  in  the  church  context  has  begun  to  gain 
some  ground.  Today,  most  scholars  concur  that  neither  good  information  nor  good 
ministry  strategy  come  from  secondary  sources.  A church  first  faces  the  need  to 
understand  its  community.  Surveys  can  reveal  social,  racial,  economic,  religious,  and 
psychological  profiles  of  persons  in  target  communities.  They  can  reveal  whether  the 
people  are  more  concerned  with  personal  and  spiritual  problems,  family  problems,  or 
community  problems,  and  what  type  of  media  campaign  is  most  likely  to  reach  them 
(Cimino  and  Lattin,  1998:59).  Wilson  (1991)  reports,  “we  need  careful  research  to 
discover  how  the  effective  investment  of  time  and  money  for  evangelistic  fruitfulness 
relates  to  this  key  variable  of  social  systems:  the  means  and  flow  of  information  in  public 
form”  (19). 

Collecting  demographic  and  public  opinion  information  opens  the  door  for  would- 
be  church  growers  to  understand  the  cultural  context  within  which  they  are  attempting  to 
work.  It  is  imperative  that  the  church  present  itself  as  being  culturally  relevant  for  it  to 
succeed.  Being  culturally  relevant  has  been  part  of  the  marketing  of  religion  in  America 
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at  least  since  the  Wesley  brothers,  founders  of  Methodism,  coached  their  adherents  to 
speak  in  the  most  obvious,  common,  words  wherein  their  meaning  could  be  conveyed 
(Trueheart,  1996).  Common  language  makes  the  transition  from  life  in  the  secular  world 
to  life  within  the  church  smooth  and  comfortable  (Braaten,  1996).  “We  are  called  upon 
to  sort  out  Jesus  from  our  traditions  in  order  to  make  Him  available  to  our  Nation  (or  our 
local  area)  (Rabey,  1992:81).  To  reach  non-Christian  populations,  irregular  attenders,  or 
to  draw  Christians  from  other  churches,  it  is  necessary  for  a church  to  become  culturally 
indigenous  to  its  mission  field  regardless  of  where  it  is  (Hunter,  cited  in  Trueheart,  1996). 
Churches  must  look  for  contemporary  ways  to  communicate  the  age-old  gospel  message 
(Householder  cited  in  Simbro,  1997). 

Interpersonal  Strategies 

Cell  Groups  (Reaching  Ouf) 

The  meta-church  model  developed  by  Carl  George,  director  of  the  Charles  E. 

Fuller  Institute  of  Evangelism  and  Church  Growth,  revolves  around  two  events:  the 
meeting  of  small  groups,  or  cells,  and  corporate  worship,  or  celebration.  In  the  meta- 
church, clergy  are  no  longer  the  primary  care  givers;  the  lay  pastors  of  groups  of 
approximately  ten  persons  are.  Most  ministry  activities  of  the  church  are  decentralized  to 
these  groups  ( Christianity  Today,  1991).  These  cell  groups  have  a support-group 
dynamic  to  them.  “As  vital  as  celebrative  corporate  worship  is,  loving,  caring 
relationships  are  not  fostered  best  in  that  setting.  Small  groups  in  the  Christian  education 
ministry  have  potential  for  performing  that  function”  (Jordan,  1995:130).  Small  groups 
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or  cells  are  forums  where  the  realities  of  everyday  life  and  faith  are  placed  alongside  each 
other  (Ammerman,  cited  in  Niebuhr,  1997;  Bailey,  1988;  Bozeman,  1995;  S.  A.  Wright, 
1995),  where  people  can  discuss  personal  problems  (Schwartz,  1996),  where  an  active 
and  contemporary  faith  in  the  community  as  well  as  in  the  church  can  be  promoted,  where 
a call  to  responsibility  at  the  small  group  level  can  be  issued,  and  where  the  opportunity 
for  people  to  intimately  experience  themselves  as  part  of  the  body  of  Christ  can  be  found 
(Barker,  1986;  Hurston  & Hurston,  1978).  “Most  people,  if  they  don’t  go  to  church, 
won’t  go  to  a class  on  Romans  or  Ephesians.  But  they  will  go  to  a class  on  how  to  build  a 
strong  marriage  or  how  to  raise  positive  kids  in  a tough  world.  Get  the  Bible  to  them 
there”  (Wright,  quoted  in  Niebuhr,  1995a). 

Schwartz  (1996)  found  the  multiplication  of  small  groups  to  be  the  most 

important  principle  working  its  way  through  the  church  growth  movement  today. 

Ministry  Currents  (1993)  found  that  churches  with  numerical  growth  are  twice  as  likely 

as  other  congregations  to  experience  growth  in  their  small  group  program.  For  example, 

Yonggi  Cho,  labeled  as  one  of  the  Western  Prophets  of  the  21st  Century  (Sweet,  1997), 

whose  Seoul,  Korea  congregation  numbers  700,000,  has  built  the  largest  single  church  in 

the  world  based  on  cell  groups  (Hurston  & Hurston,  1978;  Hurston,  1980;  Sherman, 

1993).  Callahan  (1983)  even  says, 

there  is,  finally,  no  such  thing  as  a large  church.  What  we 
call  a large  church  is  a collection  of  small  congregations 
who  have  enough  in  common  to  share  the  same  centralized 
space  and  facilities  and  the  same  pastor  and  pastoral  staff 
(36) 
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Small  groups  are  customized  to  meet  the  needs  of  a group  of  around  ten  persons  within  a 
local  community.  Churches  must  always  be,  at  some  level,  small  enough  to  care  (George, 
1991). 

Follow-up 

The  follow-up  of  first-time  guests  is  essential  to  a church’s  growth.  The  guest 
must  feel  that  the  follow-up  is  personable,  because  human  needs  are  as  varied  as  are 
people  (Myers,  19??).  Surveys  indicate  that  follow-up  calls  and  visits  by  church 
members  are  more  effective  than  calls  and  visits  by  clergy,  but  both  are  helpful  when 
attempting  to  grow  a church  (Preston  & Preston,  1991).  Follow-up  is  simply  a part  of  the 
ongoing  evangelistic  process  leading  to  incorporation  and  assimilation  in  a local  church 
(Bland,  1986),  otherwise  the  church  and  especially  the  religious  experience  could  be  just 
an  “adrenaline  rush”  (Waddle,  1996). 

The  Billy  Graham  Evangelistic  Association  and  Harris  (1993)  estimate  that  only 
about  five  percent  of  those  who  make  Christian  professions  of  faith  at  crusades  actually 
become  actively  involved  in  a local  church.  Scholars  insist  that  follow-up  must  be  done 
and  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  The  longer  in  the  week  that  the  first-time  attender 
goes  without  being  contacted  the  less  likely  he  or  she  is  ever  to  attend  the  church. 

Fellowship 

Fellowship  goes  hand-and-hand  with  the  follow-up  of  guests  or  new  members 
(Parker,  1993).  Schwartz  (1996)  found  that  growing  healthy  churches  had  people  invite 
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fellow  churchgoers  to  their  homes  an  average  of  1 7 times  per  month  as  compared  to 
declining  or  plateaued  churches’  rate  of  only  1 1 times  per  month.  Authentic  Christian 
fellowship  is  one  of  the  ingredients  for  effective  growing  churches  (Thomas,  1995  citing 
1 John  1 :4-7).  Jordan  (1995)  reports  that,  unless  new  members  are  assimilated  early  into 
the  congregation,  they  will  tend  to  become  spectator  members  or  drop  outs.  Steve 
Michaels,  Chi  Alpha’s  University  of  Florida  minister,  suggests  that  at  least  two  close 
friends  must  be  found  at  the  local  church  in  the  first  six  weeks  or  the  newcomer  will  go 
elsewhere  or  quit  attending  church  all  together. 

“One  living  sermon  is  worth  one  hundred  explanations”  (Moore,  1981).  Living 
sermons  are  best  played  out  when  churchgoers  are  involved  with  guests  and  new 
members  in  social  and  home  environments.  (See  Parker  (1993)  for  a discussion  of 
community  outreach  programs  based  on  planned  fellowship). 

Social  Ministry 

Re-creating  community  is  the  concern  of  some  church  ministers  (D.  Wright,  1995; 
Wuthnow,  1993).  Social  ministry  is  defined  as  “concern  for  the  physical,  emotional, 
mental  and  relational  well  being  of  persons  and  groups  both  inside  and  outside  the 
community  of  faith”  (Watkins,  1994:64).  Dwight  L.  Moody,  famous  evangelist  from  the 
19th  century,  was  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  more  than  150  street  missions, 
soup  kitchens,  clinics,  schools,  and  rescue  centers  and  promoting  social  ministry  through 
the  church  in  general  (Grant,  1988).  The  Catholic  Church  has  long  been  responsible  for 
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social  and  disaster  relief  ministries  around  the  world.  Social  ministry  does  not  always 

have  as  its  mission  to  experience  numerical  or  church  attendance  growth;  however, 

it  is  clear  that  growing  churches  generally  tend  to  have  a 
greater  presence  in  their  community.  They  are  less  inward 
looking  and  see  the  role  of  the  church  as  helping  people, 
whether  they  are  members  of  their  congregation  or  not.  As 
a result,  persons  in  the  community  are  aware  that  the  church 
exists  and  that  it  is  available  in  time  of  need.  The  goals  of 
providing  ministry  to  the  community  were  not  designed  to 
produce  growth  in  these  churches,  but  it  would  appear  that 
growth  can  be  an  unintended  consequence.  (Hadaway, 

1991:56) 

The  church  which  meets  the  needs  of  the  whole  person  is  likely  to  be  a growing  church 
because  all  people  have  needs  (Bozeman,  1995;  Haygood,  1991;  Lee,  1994).  People 
attend  church  where  their  needs  are  met  (McGavran  & Am,  1982),  where  they  are  made 
to  feel  comfortable  and  where  they  are  made  to  feel  useful,  in  terms  of  involvement  in  a 
ministry  or  a future  ministry  activity  (Wright,  1995).  Roehlkepartian  (1994b)  says  that 
incarnation  growth -the  congregation’s  impact  on  the  community  and  world  in  terms  of 
justice,  service,  and/or  evangelism-is  the  final  step  in  church  growth.  Ammerman  (1997) 
sees  religious  congregations  as  “generators  of  social  capital.” 


Urban,  Suburban,  and  Rural  Churches 

Much  has  been  written  in  social  science  literature  about  the  differences  between 
urban,  suburban,  and  rural  areas.  Population  densities,  heterogeneity,  cost  of  living  and 
operation,  and  crime  rates  are  highest  in  urban  areas.  Suburban  areas  are  the  most 
homogenous  and  usually  contain  the  middle  and  upper  middle  class  households.  Rural 
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areas  are  the  most  sparsely  populated,  are  often  poorer  than  urban  and  suburban  areas  and 
represent  an  arena  where  more  people  know  their  neighbors.  Differing  geographic 
settings  often  pose  differing  problems  for  churches.  Population  densities  may  be  too  low 
to  grow  a large  church,  racial  tensions  may  create  the  desire  for  multiple  churches  where 
one  could  exist,  and  the  cost  of  operation  could  drive  churches  to  look  for  cheaper  sites. 

Urban  Churches 

Hoge  (1994)  says  that  there  are  two  important  non-religious  factors  that  can  be  the 
difference  between  life  and  death  for  a downtown  or  inner-city  church.  First,  if  the 
church  is  in  a tough  neighborhood  an  extra  challenge  is  posed  in  bringing  suburbanites 
to  it.  And  second,  if  there  isn’t  adequate  parking,  which  chronically  troubles  downtowns, 
the  numbers  are  less  than  they  would  be  otherwise  (Kirkland,  1998).  Other  limiting 
factors  include  capital  and  operational  costs  associated  with  doing  business  in  an  urban 
environment.  The  church  or  business  location  has  to  be  where  you  can  afford  the  rent. 
(Egerton-Thomas,  1989).  Woodward  believes  that  “religion  is  the  latest  weapon  in  the 
battle  to  rescue  the  inner  city  (1998b:27).  However,  few  churches  or  denominations, 
other  than  the  predominantly  black  Pentecostal  denomination  known  as  the  Church  of 
God  in  Christ,  have  been  successful  in  gaining  large  numbers  in  these  areas  (Maxwell, 
1996). 
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Suburban  Churches 

Suburban  churches  in  the  postwar  era  have  seen  more  dramatic  growth  than  those 
in  either  urban  or  rural  areas  (Hadaway,  1990;  Schaller,  1990).  Suburban  areas  have  the 
population  densities  to  allow  a sizeable  congregation  to  form.  They  often  are  composed 
ot  a more  homogeneous  populace,  which  has  been  known  to  be  the  most  fertile  ground 
for  church  growth  to  occur  (Hadaway,  1991;  Lowder,  1997,  McGavran,  1970). 

Rural  Churches 

Rural  churches  often  do  not  grow  to  large  numbers  because  of  low  population 
densities.  In  general,  rural  communities  are  poorer  and  cannot  afford  to  attract  well- 
educated  minsters,  build  nice  facilities,  or  offer  a wide  array  of  programs  which  often 
increase  church  attendance  (Hadaway,  1990;  Lawton,  1990).  Rural  churches  often  grow 
around  families  or  a group  of  families  which  comprise  a core  “church-group.”  The 
church  serves  a social  and  religious  function  in  rural  areas  with  most  community 
members  being  familiar  with  all  local  churches.  However,  familiarity  with  a church  does 
not  indicate  involvement  in  things  like  a Bible  study,  tithing,  and  proselytizing.  Little  has 
been  written  about  rural  churches  other  than  their  role  as  a social  gathering  place  and  their 
structures  being  prominent  on  the  physical  landscape. 

Conclusion 

This  chapter  has  shown  that  a great  deal  of  writing  has  been  done  concerning 
church  growth  in  the  American  context.  Several  key  points  have  been  noted  including: 
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churches  grow  when  population  grows;  racial  heterogeneity  hinders  church  growth; 
longer  tenured  pastors  are  more  successful;  pastors  with  advanced  degrees  and 
management  skills  are  more  successful;  cultural  relevance  aids  in  church  growth;  follow- 
up and  fellowship  are  necessary  in  order  to  retain  guests  and  members;  and  marketing 
techniques  are  increasingly  being  used  by  churches  to  lure  would  be  members. 

The  next  chapter  discusses  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  and  Florida  Baptist 
Convention  in  an  effort  to  uncover  patterns  related  to  church  size  and  growth  at  the  state, 
regional,  and  county  levels. 


CHAPTER  3 

THE  SOUTHERN  BAPTIST  CONVENTION 
Introduction 

Chapters  3 and  4 include  the  empirical  sections  of  this  study.  Chapter  3 looks  at 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  within  the  state  of  Florida  and  Chapter  4 looks  at  the 
most  evangelistic  Southern  Baptist  churches  within  the  state  of  Florida.  Many 
generalizations  have  been  made  in  the  church  growth  literature  (Chapter  2).  However, 
little  quantitative  research  has  been  done.  A few  quantitative  studies  have  looked  at 
membership  growth  and  declines  as  related  to  denominational  practices,  but  Schwartz 
(1996)  and  Rainer  (1996)  are  the  only  scholars  to  construct  large-scale  survey  instruments 
to  measure  multiple  variables  related  to  church  growth. 

Why  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention? 

Because  of  the  diversity  across  denominational  lines  which  makes  comparing 
things  other  than  membership  like  comparing  “apples  and  oranges”  (Rainer,  1996),  only 
one  denomination  has  been  chosen  for  study.  The  choice  of  the  SBC  is  good  for  the 
following  reasons.  First,  the  SBC  is  known  for  its  good  record-keeping.  The  SBC 
annually  sends  a Uniform  Church  Letter  (UCL)  to  each  of  its  member  churches  asking 
questions  related  to  membership,  participation,  giving,  and  a host  of  other  issues.  This 
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questionnaire  usually  contains  about  37  separate  items.  Normally  around  96%  of  SBC 
churches  return  their  completed  UCL.  Second,  it  is  the  largest  Protestant  Christian 
denomination  in  the  U.S.  With  16  million  members,  it  is  twice  as  big  as  the  second 
largest  denomination,  United  Methodists.  Only  four  Protestant  denominations  in  the 
U.S. —The  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  United  Methodist  Church,  The  Church  of  God  in 
Christ,  and  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America— have  more  than  5 million  members 
(see  Figure  3.1  for  a membership  graph  of  the  largest  U.S.  Protestant  denominations). 

The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  has  some  40,000  churches,  which  is  more  than 
any  other  specific  business  (for  example,  there  are  only  13,000  McDonald’s  in  the  world). 
The  16  million  SBC  members-more  than  the  number  of  Americans  over  43  who  have 
ever  attended  college-comprise  some  16%  of  the  Protestant  population  in  the  U.S.  and 
about  9 /o  of  the  population  of  those  who  are  members  of  formal  religious  groups.  The 
SBC  has  a yearly  budget  that  runs  into  the  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  and  its  investment 
and  annuity  board  branches  hold  stocks  worth  tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 

It  is  beneficial  to  study  only  one  denomination,  because  of  the  great  differences 
and  belief  structures  displayed  across  denominational  lines.  It  is  beneficial  to  study  the 
SBC  because  it  is  the  largest  Protestant  denomination  and  Protestant  denominations  are 
much  more  diverse  and  market  more  openly  than  does  Roman  Catholicism,  the  only  other 
large  Christian  branch  in  the  U.S.  The  SBC  is  worthy  of  study  from  an  economic 
geography  perspective  because  it  contains  more  specific  businesses  (churches)  than  any 
other  group  in  the  U.S. 
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Source: 


Figure  3.1 

Major  U.S.  Protestant  denomination  memberships  in  1998 

Adapted  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States  1999. 
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It  is  hoped  that  this  research  will  shed  light  on  what  prompts  some  70%  of 
Americans  to  join  formal  religious  groups,  what  part  marketing  and  program  offerings 
play  in  church  growth,  what  part  pastor  characteristics  play  in  church  growth,  and  what 
part  geographic  and  demographic  variables  play  in  church  growth.  Since  the  SBC  has 
administrative  units  at  the  state  level,  only  one  state  was  chosen  in  an  effort  to  make 
policy  and  practice  recommendations  from  this  study  feasible. 

Southern  Baptist  Convention  Organization 

Churches  and  Missions 

Within  the  SBC  a church  is  comprised  of  a body  of  believers  which  have  legally 
declared  themselves  as  a church.  A mission  is  a group  which  is  being  sponsored  by  a 
parent  church  but  has  not  yet  legally  declared  itself  as  a church.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
discussion  churches  and  missions  will  hereafter  be  referred  to  as  churches  because  they 
are  identical  in  function  and  purpose. 

A SBC  church  is  defined  as  a church  which  aligns  itself  with  the  teachings  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  and  chooses  to  voluntarily  associate  with  it.  Southern 
Baptist  Churches  are  free  to  establish  their  own  rules  and  regulations — bylaws,  hiring  and 
firing  pastors  and  other  staff,  setting  pastor  s and  other  staff  s salaries,  licensing  and 
ordaining  ministers  and  the  like,  as  long  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  basic  doctrines 
of  the  SBC.  Southern  Baptist  Churches  vary  widely  in  their  business  functions,  music 
presentations  and  sermon  presentations,  but  adhere  to  a basic  set  of  denominational 
beliefs.  Many  other  denominations  control  the  licensing  and  ordination  of  ministers,  the 
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setting  of  salaries,  the  business  structure  of  the  churches,  and  the  appointing  of  pastors  to 
the  local  church  from  the  state  or  even  denominational  level.  In  general,  SBC  churches 
have  more  flexibility  at  the  church  level  than  most  other  churches  affiliated  with 
denominations. 

Associations 

Groups  of  SBC  churches  voluntarily  align  themselves  at  the  local  level  (county, 
metropolitan  or  similar  geographic  area)  into  associations.  Association  is  purely 
voluntary,  but  member  churches  usually  set  aside  a small  (<4%)  percentage  of  their 
overall  church  budget  to  be  used  at  the  association’s  discretion.  The  primary  purposes  of 
the  association  are  to  provide  the  churches  with  literature  and  contact  information  and  to 
identify  new  places  to  start  additional  SBC  churches. 

State  Conventions 

State  conventions  within  the  SBC  are  made  up  of  churches  and  associations 
contained  within  the  state’s  geographic  borders  which  voluntarily  align  themselves. 
Association  with  a state  convention  is  purely  voluntary,  but  member  churches  usually  set 
aside  about  8%  of  their  overall  church  budget  to  be  used  at  the  state  convention’s 
discretion.  The  state  conventions  are  an  information  resource  and  provide  expert 
assistance  on  a wide  variety  of  church  topics.  State  conventions  usually  lend  money,  give 
legal  advice,  run  bookstores,  and  staff  experts  in  dozens  of  church  related  areas  who 
provide  assistance  to  the  state’s  convention  churches  free  of  charge. 


The  U.S.  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
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The  U.S.  SBC  is  made  up  of  churches,  associations,  and  state  conventions 
contained  within  the  nation’s  geographic  borders  which  voluntarily  align  themselves. 
Association  again  is  purely  voluntary,  but  state  conventions  also  set  aside  a percentage  of 
their  overall  budget  to  be  used  at  the  U.S.  SBC’s  discretion.  Additional  funds  may  be 
received  from  individual  churches  or  associations.  The  U.S.  SBC  establishes 
denominational  doctrine,  sends  missionaries  around  the  world,  prints  literature,  helps  run 
Bible  colleges  and  seminaries,  collects  and  disseminates  statistics,  both  in  general  and 
from  within  the  religious  body,  and  provides  expert  assistance  on  a wide  variety  of 
religious  topics.  The  U.S.  SBC  sometimes  provides  for  pastor’s  salaries  for  up  to  one 
year  when  new  SBC  churches  are  being  started.  It  oversees  the  production  of  literature 
and  workbook  materials  which  are  made  available  to  SBC  churches  around  the  world. 

The  Florida  Baptist  Convention 

There  were  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1998  (September)  2,442  churches  and 
missions  within  the  state  of  Florida  aligned  with  the  Florida  Baptist  Convention  (FBC). 
(The  FBC’s  fiscal  year  runs  from  October  1 to  September  30).  The  Florida  Baptist 
Convention  collects  the  UCLs  from  these  churches  and  publishes  them  in  book  form  on 
an  annual  basis.  The  1998  UCL  contained  data  about  baptisms,  membership,  resident 
membership  (members  who  live  within  driving  distance),  average  worship  attendance, 
Sunday  School  enrollment,  Sunday  School  average  attendance,  music  ministry 
enrollment,  value  ot  church  property,  church  debt,  total  gifts  received,  annual  donations 
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to  other  convention  programs,  year  church  was  founded,  and  tenure  of  the  senior  pastor. 
The  UCL  is  changed  periodically  and  therefore  historical  comparisons  are  not  possible  for 
all  variables.  In  all,  22  variables  were  deemed  worthy  of  study  from  the  1998  UCL.  The 
omitted  variables  mostly  dealt  with  staff  and  department  head  names.  The  1990  UCL  had 
eight  exact  overlapping  variables  with  the  1998  UCL  and  were  used  for  descriptive 
purposes  below. 


Comparisons  from  1990  to  1998 

Tables  3.1  and  3.2  show  the  FBC  at  the  state  and  area  levels  in  both  1990  and 
1998.  Data  used  for  the  1990  tables  come  from  the  FBC’s  1990  Annual  of  the  Florida 
Baptist  State  Convention , where  data  are  reported  on  at  the  association  level.  The  FBC  is 
divided  geographically  into  49  associations  and  five  regions  (Figure  3.2).  Data  used  for 
the  1998  tables  come  from  the  data  set  made  available  by  the  FBC,  where  data  are 
reported  at  the  church  level  and  which  were  grouped  at  the  county  level.  (The  1998  data 
set  has  been  cleaned  and  42  churches  were  eliminated  for  not  reporting  any  statistics.  It  is 
not  known  whether  the  1 990  data  set  was  cleaned  or  if  the  number  of  churches  per 
association  was  used  in  all  settings).  There  are  49  FBC  associations  and  67  counties  in 
Florida.  Although  every  attempt  was  made  to  place  the  proper  counties  and  associations 
into  each  of  the  five  areas  an  exact  mapping  was  not  possible  in  all  cases.  However,  the 
boundaries  should  serve  our  basic  descriptive  purposes. 
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Table  3.1 

1990  descriptive  statistics  for  the  Florida  Baptist  Convention 


State 

Area  I 

Area  II 

Area  III 

Area  IV 

Area  V 

Membership  total 

454.8 

411.0 

456.8 

456.8 

361.6 

41 1 2 

Resident  membership 

322.7 

280.1 

320.4 

320.4 

270.2 

300.0 

Baptism  total 

14.9 

10.1 

16.2 

16.2 

14.9 

16  3 

Sunday  School  enrollment 

259.1 

221.9 

255.7 

255.7 

224.8 

250  7 

Music  ministry  enrollment 

58.9 

55.2 

58.4 

58.4 

45.8 

53.5 

Total  receipts 

158965.6 

121188.4 

146888.9 

146888.9 

143774.1 

1591 13.2 

Value  of  church  property  in 

763746.2 

555054.4 

621667.4 

621667.4 

631030.9 

951267.1 

dollars 

Church  debt  in  dollars 

75074.9 

42386.6 

61812.3 

61812.3 

84675.1 

86155.4 

N 

2094 

399 

658 

638 

109 

Table  3.2 

1998  descriptive  statistics  for  the  Florida  Baptist  Convention 

State 

Area  I 

Area  11 

Area  III 

Area  IV 

Area  V 

Membership  total 

429.1 

430.9 

480.0 

459.6 

306.9 

315.6 

Resident  membership 

319.1 

293.1 

362.9 

334.6 

252.6 

253.0 

Baptism  total 

15.2 

11.1 

16.3 

16.7 

13.2 

15.4 

Baptisms  < 6 years  old 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0 1 

Baptisms  6-8  years  old 

1.4 

1.4 

1.7 

1.7 

1.3 

0 6 

Baptisms  9-1 1 years  old 

2.1 

2.0 

2.4 

2.4 

1.9 

1 l 

Baptisms  12-17  years  old 

3.0 

2.6 

3.3 

3.5 

2.4 

2 4 

Baptisms  1 8-29  years  old 

2.3 

1.8 

2.4 

2.5 

1.7 

2 3 

Baptisms  30-59  years  old 

3.6 

2.6 

3.9 

4.1 

3.9 

3 6 

Baptisms  > 60  years  old 

0.6 

0.3 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

0 5 

Other  additions 

15.4 

15.7 

16.9 

16.0 

14.3 

1 1 6 

New  church  member  training 

12.0 

7.4 

11.3 

13.9 

8.9 

15.9 

Year  organized 

1950.3 

1936.5 

1939.6 

1952.8 

1971.4 

1978.7 

Year  pastor  arrived 

1992.3 

1994 

1992.0 

1992.4 

1991.2 

1992.0 

Average  AM  worship 

169.6 

149.6 

177.0 

172.8 

170.6 

169  4 

attendance 

Sunday  School  enrollment 

249.6 

232.0 

269.6 

260.5 

221.3 

219.2 

Average  Sunday  School 

114.2 

105.0 

122.2 

119.8 

99.0 

102  9 

attendance 

Music  ministry  enrollment 

51.0 

53.6 

57.5 

51.8 

38.7 

38.0 

Total  receipts 

228759.3  215532.5 

258664.0 

238978.6 

246911.8 

165396.3 

Total  church  giving 

27304.3 

31256.1 

32015.4 

27672.0 

25985.9 

14440.3 

Value  of  church  property  in 

870646.8  776195.7 

913231.5 

914784.9 

820552.0 

826674.2 

dollars 

Church  debt  in  dollars 

92287.7 

75500.5 

92198.3 

97617.0 

49680.3 

110382.2 

N 

2390 

404 



607 

101 

m 

Values  presented  are  mean  values 


Source: 


Adapted  from  the  Florida  Baptist  Convention’s  1990  & 1998  Annual  of 
the  Florida  Baptist  State  Convention  Data  Set. 


AREA  Color  Key 


AREA  I 


AREA  III 


AREA  IV 


AREA  V 


Figure  3.2 

Florida  Baptist  Association  geographic  territories 


Source: 


Adapted  from  Turner  Research,  Evangelism  Survey  (1999). 
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1990  to  1998  Descriptive  Comparisons 

Between  1990  and  1998  the  FBC  added  approximately  300  churches  (17% 
increase,  with  the  average  church  nearly  identical  in  size,  growth  rates,  and  giving  ratios 
(Tables  3.1  and  3.2).  Area  I-Northwest  Panhandle  region  of  Florida  has  the  oldest 
average  age  churches.  Area  II-Northeast,  Florida,  has  the  largest  average  churches.  Area 
Ill-Central,  Florida  has  the  highest  average  valued  property  churches.  Area  IV- 
Southwest,  Florida  has  the  fewest  number  of  churches  and  Area  V-Southeast,  Florida  has 
the  smallest  churches  and  highest  percentage  of  minorities. 

The  greatest  growth  in  the  number  of  churches  (more  than  25%  increase)  took 
place  in  Area  II-Northeast,  Florida  with  a slight  increase  in  membership  and  resident 
membership  per  church.  Part  of  this  growth  in  this  region  of  the  state  can  be  understood 
by  the  fact  that  the  FBC  headquarters  are  contained  within  Area  II  in  Jacksonville.  The 
FBC  headquartered  in  Jacksonville  has  more  than  a $30  million  annual  operating  budget 
and  staffs  more  than  100  specialized  experts  who  offer  services  free  to  any  FBC  church 
calling  on  them.  New  ideas,  strategies,  literature  and  dynamic  personalities  are  abundant 
at  the  FBC’s  state  headquarters.  Elsewhere  in  Florida,  change  during  the  1990s  was  more 
erratic.  Area  V-Southeast,  Florida  has  added  50%  more  churches  and  1/6  more  members, 
but  congregation  size  has  dropped  by  1/4  as  the  area  has  become  more  ethnically  diverse 
and  less  white  in  general.  Recall  from  Chapter  2 that  most  people  do  not  like  to  cross 
ethnic,  cultural,  or  racial  lines  while  attending  church,  which  translates  into  a need  for  a 
larger  number  of  smaller  churches  in  a heterogenous  area  like  Southeast  Florida.  Average 
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church  membership  has  fallen  in  the  Central,  Southwest  and  Southeast  Regions,  rising 
only  in  the  Northeast  and  Northwest. 

Data  Summary  for  Florida  Baptist  Churches  in  1 998 
This  research  benefited  from  access  to  FBC  database  files  that  had  not  previously 
been  made  available  outside  the  organization.  As  previously  mentioned,  there  were  2,442 
FBC  churches  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1998,  2,390  or  98%  of  which  turned  in  UCL’s. 

The  following  presents  a brief  summary  of  the  UCL’s  statistics  in  order  to  provide  a 
picture  of  this  denomination  and  the  diversity  of  its  member  churches. 

Table  3.2  provides  a general  summary  of  the  relevant  data  obtained  from  the 
SBC’s  1998  UCL.  At  the  end  of  1998,  the  average  FBC  church  had  429  members,  319  of 
whom  resided  in  the  local  area.  The  average  church  had  baptized  1 5 people  during  the 
previous  1 2 months  and  added  1 5 members  by  other  means  during  the  year  (usually 
transfers  from  other  Southern  Baptist  Churches  or  other  denominations  where  the 
individual  had  been  baptized  by  immersion  in  water).  The  average  church  was  38  years 
old,  had  had  the  same  pastor  for  6.5  years,  had  170  people  present  for  Sunday  morning 
worship,  51  people  enrolled  in  the  music  program,  cash  receipts  of  $229,000,  and 
property  holdings  of  approximately  $871 ,000.  It  is  important  to  note  that  Florida’s  SBC 
churches  have  more  than  five  times  as  many  members  (429)  as  does  the  average  U.S. 
church  at  (78.6)  (Raburn,  1999). 

To  look  for  regional  variations  in  church  size,  baptismal  ratios,  and  other 
variables.  Table  3.2  was  made  showing  Florida  broken  into  five  distinct  regions.  The 
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table  reveal  three  distinct  regional  variations.  (See  Figure  3.3  for  a highlight  of  these 
regional  variations).  First,  the  average  age  of  the  churches  by  region  runs  parallel  with 
the  settling  of  these  regions  and  runs  from  61.5  years  for  the  Area  I-Northwest  Panhandle 
region  down  to  19  years  for  the  Southeast  Florida  region.  North  Florida  was  settled 
before  Central  Florida,  which  was  settled  before  South  Florida.  Central  and  especially 
South  Florida  were  sparsely  settled  until  the  widespread  use  of  the  air  conditioner.  Table 
3.3  suggests  that  the  newer  and  more  heterogenous  the  settlement  area  the  smaller  the 
percentage  of  the  population  that  are  FBC  church  members.  This  could  represent  newer 
areas  or  differing  racial  groups  turning  to  other  denominations  or  lower  rates  of  church 
membership  in  general.  Population  growth  rates,  which  create  the  demand  for  new 
churches,  continue  to  remain  higher  in  South  Florida  than  in  the  rest  of  the  state.  Second, 
the  churches  of  Southwest  and  Southeast  Florida  have  about  one-third  fewer  members 
than  do  the  other  churches  in  Florida.  This  statistic  may  be  the  result  of  two  causes. 

First,  newer  churches  start  out  smaller.  The  average  church  in  South  Florida  is  over  20 
years  younger  than  the  average  FBC  church.  Second,  because  Sunday  morning  from  1 1 
a.m.  to  12  p.m.  has  been  called  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  and  others  the  most 
segregated  hour  in  America  and  South  Florida  is  the  least  homogenous  area  of  Florida, 
the  need  for  more  churches  to  serve  the  diverse  population  subgroups  is  greater  than  in 


other  areas. 
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Source: 


Figure  3.3 

Highlighted  variations  among  Florida’s  five  geographic  regions 

Adapted  from  the  Florida  Baptist  Convention’s  1998  Annual  of  the 
Florida  Baptist  State  Convention  Data  Set. 


Table  3.3 

Florida  Baptist  Convention  membership  as  a percentage  of  total  population  by  area 
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Area  1 998  FBC  membership 

1998  Pop 

Percent  of  pop  who  are  members  of 
FBC  churches 

I 

174087 

1160304 

15.0% 

II 

403205 

3937665 

10.2% 

III 

278951 

4167320 

6.7% 

IV 

30999 

846282 

3.7% 

V 

138244 

4804409 

2.9% 

Total 

1025486 

14915980 

6.9% 

Table  3.4 

Linear  regression  of  % population  change  and  % membership  change  by 

area 

State 

Area  I 

Area  II 

Area  III 

Area  IV  Area  V 

Constant 

6.122 

6.208 

6.571 

5.753 

5.342 

5.748 

Pop  change 

0.000*** 

0.023* 

0.100 

0.124 

0.376 

0.494 

(3.914) 

(2.569) 

(1.705) 

(1.653) 

(.995) 

(.829) 

R2 

.191 

.337 

.101 

.185 

.198 

.256 

F 

15.321 

6.599 

2.908 

2.732 

.990 

.688 

df 

66 

14 

27 

13 

5 

3 

* significant  at  the  0.05  level 
**  significant  at  the  0.01  level 
***  significant  at  the  0.001  level 


Source: 


Adapted  from  Florida  Baptist  Convention’s  1998  Annual  of  the  Florida 
Baptist  State  Convention  Data  Set. 
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The  third  regional  difference  is  that  the  churches  of  Southeast  Florida  receive  only 
about  two-thirds  the  receipts  of  churches  in  the  other  areas  and  give  only  about  one-half 
as  much  as  churches  of  the  four  other  areas  to  SBC  causes  at  the  association,  state,  and 
SBC  levels.  There  are  at  least  two  possible  explanations  for  this.  First,  there  are  many 
poorer  minority  congregations  in  Southeast  Florida  whose  members  have  much  lower 
annual  incomes.  The  argument  can  be  made  that  there  are  also  more  very  wealthy  people 
in  Southeast  Florida.  However,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  by  net  worth  standards  the 
rich  do  not  give  proportionally  {Economist,  1999).  Second,  the  high  costs  associated  with 
operating  in  major  urban  environments  dictate  that  more  funds  be  spent  at  the  local  level. 

1998  Data  Set 

The  1990  and  1998  data  sets  are  not  compatible  for  statistical  testing  purposes.  A 
proper  placement  of  the  grouping  of  churches  in  49  associations  used  in  the  1990  report 
cannot  be  made  into  grouping  by  the  67  counties  which  was  used  in  the  1998  report.  The 
association  and  county  boundaries  are  not  close  enough  for  statistical  purposes.  They 
were  used  for  descriptive  purposes  only.  The  1998  data  set  was  available  on  disk  and  was 
used  to  test  the  following  hypotheses. 

Population 

The  literature  reviewed  in  Chapter  3,  suggests  that  population  growth  aids  in 
church  growth. 

H,:  Florida’s  population  shifts  at  the  county  level  have  an  effect  on  FBC  church 
membership  at  the  county  level. 
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Figures  3.4  and  3.5  show  the  Florida  population  and  FBC  new  members  growth  by 
county  for  1997-1998.  A standard  linear  regression  reveals  that  the  correlation  between 
population  growth  and  new  membership  growth  is  significant  at  the  .000  level  (Table 
3.4).  (For  a discussion  of  linear  regression  see  Agresti  & Finlay,  1986:243-288).  We 
thus  accept  hypothesis  H,:  Florida’s  population  shifts  at  the  county  level  have  an  effect  on 
FBC  church  membership  at  the  county  level.  An  R2  of  0.191  suggests  a mild  relationship 
between  population  growth  and  FBC  membership  growth.  For  the  1990-1998  period, 
Florida's  population  grew  by  15.3%  whereas  FBC  membership  grew  by  7.7%. 

Figures  3.6-3.10  are  scatterplots  of  % population  growth  and  % membership 
growth  for  Areas  I-V  respectively.  Table  3.4  represents  the  statistical  findings  for  the 
linear  regressions  for  the  state  and  these  five  separate  geographic  areas.  The  relationship 
between  population  growth  and  new  membership  growth  is  significant  at  the  .023  level 
and  has  a fairly  high  of  0.337  in  Area  I.  The  relationship  in  Area  II  is  significant  at  the 
.100  level  and  has  a weaker  R2  of  0.101.  The  relationship  in  Area  III  has  an  R2  of  0.185. 
The  relationship  in  Area  IV  has  an  R2  of  0.198.  The  relationship  in  Area  V has  an  R2  of 
0.256. 

Although  it  was  attempted,  it  was  not  possible  to  do  a classical  shift-share  analysis 
across  church  and  population  lines  at  the  county  or  state  level.  Literature  searches  proved 
unfruitful  at  reporting  the  number  of  church  members  of  all  major  denominations  at  the 
county  or  even  the  state  level.  The  number  of  members  within  each  major  denomination 
is  reported  each  year  at  the  national  level  in  the  Yearbook  of  American  and  Canadian 
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Figure  3.4 

Florida  population  and  FBC  new  members  growth  by  county  for  1997-1998 

Source:  Florida  Baptist  Convention’s  1998  Annual  of  the  Florida  Baptist  State 

Convention  Data  Set  and  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States  1999. 
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Figure  3.5 

Scatterplot  of  Florida  population  and  FBC  new  members  growth  by  county  for  1997-1998 

Source:  Florida  Baptist  Convention’s  1998  Annual  of  the  Florida  Baptist  State 

Convention  Data  Set  and  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States  1999. 
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Figure  3.6 

Scatterplot  of  Florida  population  and  FBC  new  members  growth  by  county  for  1997-1998 

(Area  I-Northwest  Panhandle) 

Source:  Florida  Baptist  Convention’s  1998  Annual  of  the  Florida  Baptist  State 

Convention  Data  Set  and  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States  1999. 
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Figure  3.7 

Scatterplot  of  Florida  population  and  FBC  new  members  growth  by  county  for  1997-1998 

(Area  II-Northeast  Florida) 

Source:  Florida  Baptist  Convention's  1998  Annual  of  the  Florida  Baptist  State 

Convention  Data  Set  and  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States  1999. 
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Figure  3.8 

Scatterplot  of  Florida  population  and  FBC  new  members  growth  by  county  for  1997-1998 

(Area  III) 

Source:  Florida  Baptist  Convention’s  1998  Annual  of  the  Florida  Baptist  State 

Convention  Data  Set  and  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States  1999. 
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Figure  3.9 

Scatterplot  of  Florida  population  and  FBC  new  members  growth  by  county  for  1997-1998 

(Area  IV) 

Source:  Florida  Baptist  Convention’s  1998  Annual  of  the  Florida  Baptist  State 

Convention  Data  Set  and  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States  1999. 
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Figure  3.10 

Scatterplot  of  Florida  population  and  FBC  new  members  growth  by  county  for  1997-1998 

(Area  V) 

Source:  Florida  Baptist  Convention’s  1 998  Annual  of  the  Florida  Baptist  State 

Convention  Data  Set  and  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States  1999. 
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Churches,  but  state  and  county  level  data  are  unavailable.  Further  attempts  to  question 
directors  of  FBC  associations  about  competition  from  other  denominations  or  even  to 
name  the  three  largest  churches  within  their  geographic  bounds  revealed  that  most  knew 
little  about  churches  outside  of  their  denomination. 

Education 

The  literature  suggests  that  the  best  trained  pastors  lead  larger  churches  and  are 
more  successful  in  attracting  new  members  and  converts  (Hemphill,  1995).  From  the 
1998  data  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  which  graduate  degrees  are  held,  but  it  is 
possible  to  determine  who  holds  doctorate  degrees.  Of  those  churches  reporting  senior 
pastors’  names,  only  10.8%  reported  pastors  with  doctorates.  Table  3.5  shows 
descriptives  and  significance  levels  in  all  22  categories  for  churches  with  pastors  holding 
and  not  holding  doctorates. 

Hi;  Pastors  with  doctorate  degrees  pastor  larger  churches  than  those  not  holding 
doctorate  degrees. 

Although  churches  led  by  pastors  with  doctorates  are  more  than  50%  larger  than  those  led 
by  pastors  without  doctorates,  the  overall  trend  between  church  resident  membership  and 
doctoral  degree  is  inverse.  The  correlation  between  pastors  holding  doctorate  degrees  and 
resident  membership  is  significant  at  the  0.000  level  but  is  negative  (Table  3.6).  We  thus 
fail  to  accept  H,:  Pastors  with  doctorate  degrees  pastor  larger  churches  than  those  not 
holding  doctorate  degrees. 

H,:  Pastors  with  doctorate  degrees  lead  churches  with  higher  numbers  of  baptisms 
than  those  not  holding  doctorate  degrees. 
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Table  3.5 

Descriptives  of  Florida  Baptist  Convention  churches  by  pastor  education 


Doctorate 

No  doctorate 

Mean 

Std.  Dev. 

Mean 

Std.  Dev. 

Membership  total 

629  3*** 

1988.7 

408.3 

722.6 

Resident  membership 

476.5*** 

1525.3 

303.7 

539.4 

Baptism  total 

23.8*** 

70.5 

14.5 

28.9 

Baptisms  < 6 

0.2 

0.7 

0.2 

1.3 

Baptisms  6-8 

2.2** 

7.7 

1.4 

3.7 

Baptisms  9-1 1 

2 9** 

10.0 

2.0 

4.5 

Baptisms  12-17 

4.8** 

18.9 

2.9 

7.8 

Baptisms  18-29 

3 y*** 

12.8 

2.2 

5.6 

Baptisms  30-59 

6.0*** 

19.3 

3.4 

8.8 

Baptisms  > 60 

9** 

2.4 

0.6 

1.8 

Other  additions 

21.3** 

50.1 

14.7 

29.3 

New  church  member  training 

20.3** 

78.3 

11.1 

47.8 

Year  organized 

1951.3 

43.6 

1950.4 

41.8 

Year  pastor  arrived 

1992.4 

6.4 

1992.4 

6.5 

Average  AM  worship  attendance 

251.4*** 

699.7 

160.2 

281.0 

Sunday  School  enrollment 

371  3*** 

1174.9 

238.0 

486.5 

Average  Sunday  School  attendance 

161.1** 

478.6 

110.0 

189.5 

Music  ministry  enrollment 

65.7* 

196.5 

50.1 

93.3 

Total  receipts 

412170.9*** 

1673188.6 

209399.8 

541430.3 

Total  church  giving 

39775.0* 

146303.3 

26386.4 

70464.5 

Value  of  church  property  in  dollars 

1409148.1*** 

4848550.8 

815642.51697801.3 

Church  debt  in  dollars 

126454.2 

663020.6 

86453.7 

404294.8 

N 

* a ac  i r 

260 

1885 

* significant  at  the  0.05  level 
**  significant  at  the  0.01  level 
***  significant  at  the  0.001  level 


Source: 


Adapted  from  Florida  Baptist  Convention’s  1998  Annual  of  the  Florida 
Baptist  State  Convention  Data  Set. 


Table  3.6 

Pastoral  education  and  church  characteristics 
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Resident 

membership 

Number  of 
baptisms 

Number  of  other 
additions 

Constant 

1.890 

1.890 

1.889 

Pastor  with  a doctorate 

0.000*** 

(-3.564) 

0.000*** 

(-3.876) 

0.002** 

(-3.039) 

R2 

0.006 

0.007 

.004 

F 

12.705 

15.020 

9.235 

df 

* r\  a c i i 

2144 

2143 

2144 

* significant  at  the  0.05  level 
**  significant  at  the  0.01  level 
***  significant  at  the  0.001  level 


Source:  Adapted  from  Florida  Baptist  Convention’s  1998  Annual  of  the  Florida 

Baptist  State  Convention  Data  Set. 
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While  churches  led  by  pastors  with  doctorates  on  average  baptized  1 .6  times  as  many 
people  in  1 998  as  those  without  doctorates.  The  correlation  between  pastors  holding 
doctorate  degrees  and  number  of  baptisms  is  significantly  negative  at  the  0.000  level.  We 
thus  fail  to  accept  HjiPastors  with  doctorate  degrees  lead  churches  with  higher  numbers 
of  baptisms  than  those  not  holding  doctorate  degrees. 

H,:  Pastors  with  doctorate  degrees  lead  churches  which  add  more  members  other 
than  by  means  of  baptism. 

Pastors  with  doctorates  added  1 .4  times  as  many  persons  by  means  other  than  baptism  as 
compared  to  those  pastors  without  doctorates,  but  again  the  relationship  was  overall 
negative  at  the  0.002  level.  We  thus  fail  to  accept  the  hypothesis  H,:  Pastors  with 
doctorate  degrees  lead  churches  which  add  more  members  other  than  by  means  of 
baptism. 


Conclusion 

The  analysis  of  this  chapter  has  shown  significant  although  weak  links  between 
pastors'  education  level  and  three  church  characteristics:  size  of  congregation,  number  of 
new  converts,  and  number  of  new  baptized  members  in  the  negative  direction.  When 
numbers  are  averaged,  pastors  with  doctorates  have  more  success  than  those  less 
educated.  However,  the  success  appears  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a few,  mostly  megachurch, 
ministers  who  upwardly  skew  the  averages. 

No  significant  link  could  be  found  between  reported  variables  and  1998 
percentage  resident  membership  growth  at  the  .05  level  (Table  3.7).  However,  age  of 
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Table  3.7 

Regressions  for  1 998  percentage  resident  membership  growth 


Constant 

-2378.599 

Year  organized 

04  j * * * * 

(1.695) 

Year  pastor  arrived 

.023 

(0.983) 

Average  AM  worship  attendance 

.005 

(0.090) 

Average  Sunday  School  attendance 

.036 

(0.459) 

Music  ministry  enrollment 

-.036 

(-0.621) 

Total  receipts 

-.002 

(-0.031) 

Total  church  giving 

.000 

(0.003) 

Value  of  church  property  in  dollars 

-.007 

(-0.140) 

Church  debt  in  dollars 

.000 

(0.014) 

R~ 

.003 

adi-R2 

***— * .l  _ ini  . i 

-0.002 

*=Significant  at  the  .10  level 
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church  was  significant  at  the  .09  level,  which  indicates  newer  churches  are  more  likely  to 
experience  greater  growth  gains.  A mild  relationship  between  growing  county  population 
and  growing  FBC  membership  was  shown  at  the  state  level.  Area  I-Northwest  Panhandle 
region  of  Florida  had  the  only  regional  significance  level  below  0.05  at  0.023  (Table  3.4). 
It  is  important  to  note  that  only  four  of  67  counties  lost  population  and  no  FBC 
membership  losses  at  the  county  level  were  reported.  FBC  membership  is  very  unequally 
distributed  throughout  the  five  regions  of  Florida,  with  the  least  representation  in  the 
newly  developed  and  more  heterogenous  South  Florida.  The  next  chapter  will  go  into  a 
more  in-depth  analysis  of  the  most  evangelistic  FBC  churches.  Information  for  Chapter  4 
was  gathered  from  a survey  taken  in  1998.  It  comprises  the  bulk  of  the  dissertation’s 
hypothesis  testing  and  reporting  of  information. 


CHAPTER  4 

FLORIDA’S  EVANGELISTIC  CHURCHES 
Introduction 

Theologians  have  de-emphasized  the  differences  among  people  and  social  groups. 
Instead  they  have  focused  on  the  number  and  location  of  religious  groups  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  and  their  particular  belief  structures.  Scholars  have  observed  how  religious 
ideologies  have  disseminated  along  trade  and  caravan  routes,  up  until  the  last  few 
centuries,  and  across  countries  or  regions  over  time.  However,  there  has  been  little 
quantitative  research  that  deals  with  church  growth  at  the  local  level.  Theologians  have 
looked  at  religious  issues  like  prayer  and  preaching,  and  social  scientists  have  looked  at 
religious  impact  on  the  cultural  landscape  through  the  erection  of  churches,  graveyards, 
and  other  sacred  structures.  This  is  assumed  to  be  the  first  church  growth  study  ever 
undertaken  in  the  U.S.  by  a geographer. 

It  is  useful  at  this  point  to  define  an  evangelistic  church,  the  focus  of  this  research. 
An  evangelical  is  a person  who  actively  goes  out  and  tries  to  convert  others  to 
Christianity.  An  evangelistic  church  is  one  which  promotes  this  activity  among  its 
members.  Wagner  s (1984)  definition  of  expansion  growth— an  occurrence  when 
believers  move  out  into  the  world,  win  people  to  Christ  and  bring  them  into  church 
membership  in  their  own  local  congregation— best  sums  up  an  evangelistic  church. 
Historically  the  only  method  used  to  measure  if  a local  church  is  evangelistic  or  not  has 
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been  to  look  at  its  baptismal  ratios,  since  new  converts  are  baptized  and  since  baptism 


occurs  only  once. 


Church  Growth  Surveys 

The  most  similar  previous  empirical  study  was  of  growth  among  evangelistic 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  (SBC)  Churches  by  Rainer  (1996),  a seminary  professor. 
Rainer  selected  churches  nationwide  that  had  a 5 percent  baptismal  ratio  and  had  a 
minimum  of  25  baptisms  for  the  year  1993.  (A  baptismal  ratio  is  calculated  by  taking  the 
number  of  church  baptisms  within  a year  and  dividing  by  resident  membership— those 
members  living  within  driving  distance  of  the  church-at  year’s  end).  Of  the  40,000  SBC 
Churches  at  the  time,  1,400  (3.5%)  met  Rainer’s  criteria  as  being  evangelistic.  Just  over 
41%  of  the  churches  supplied  useable  data  for  his  mail  survey. 

There  are  several  flaws  in  Rainer’s  study,  according  to  J.  A.  Krosnick  (cited  in 
Turner  Research,  1999).  First,  using  data  from  a single  year  does  not  necessarily  mean  a 
church  is  evangelistic.  This  time  frame  may  include  revivals  and  crusades  that  increase 
conversions  and  baptisms  temporarily  but  are  not  indicators  of  sustained  evangelistic 
activities.  Second,  Rainer  eliminated  thousands  of  small  churches  by  requiring  a 
minimum  of  25  yearly  baptisms.  Third,  mail  questionnaires  are  not  as  effective  as 
telephone  interviews.  A mail  questionnaire  allows  a respondent  time  to  craftily  or 
completely  word  or  answer  the  responses  so  as  to  make  oneself  or  one’s  church  look 
good.  A spontaneous  response,  facilitated  by  the  telephone,  is  likely  to  be  more  truthful, 
but  also  incomplete,  based  on  guesswork  rather  than  data  in  church  files  unless  they  are 
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immediately  accessible.  Fourth,  mail  surveys  often  do  not  yield  as  high  a completion  rate 
(Dillman,  1978;  Dillman  & Salant,  1994).  In  this  case,  Rainer  received  useable  data  from 
only  4 1 % of  those  surveyed.  Fifth,  Rainer  did  not  ask  if  the  community  in  which  each 
church  was  located  was  increasing,  decreasing,  or  plateaued  in  terms  of  population.  The 
literature  shows  that  church  membership  will  go  in  the  same  direction  of  overall 
population  shifts,  as  was  found  at  the  county  level  in  Chapter  3. 

In  an  even  more  ambitious  study,  Schwartz  (1996),  head  of  the  Institute  for 
Church  Development  in  Germany,  collected  data  from  more  than  1,000  churches  of 
various  sizes  and  denominations  from  32  countries  on  the  six  inhabited  continents.  He 
did  not  seek  out  churches  within  a particular  denomination  nor  particularly  evangelistic 
churches:  his  goal  was  to  analyze  a cross-section  of  all  Christian  churches.  He  sent  out  a 
170-question  questionnaire,  which  was  to  be  completed  by  30  members  from  each 
participating  church.  (Schwartz  does  not  report  on  how  many  members  per  church 
completed  the  questionnaire).  It  was  translated  into  1 8 languages  and  distributed  in  32 
countries.  With  a total  of  4.2  million  responses  to  analyze,  Schwartz’s  study  is  the  largest 
of  the  causes  of  church  growth  ever  undertaken. 

Cultural,  ethnic,  educational,  and  other  factors  associated  with  questioning  on  six 
continents  across  denominational  and  language  lines  cause  Schwartz’s  study  to  be  too 
general  to  compare  churches  in  close  proximity  to  one  another,  or  even  within  the  same 
denomination.  He  sat  out  to  find,  “What  church  growth  principles  are  true,  regardless  of 
culture  and  theological  persuasion”  (19).  By  contrast,  this  research  is  trying  to  figure  out 
what  works  in  a specific  geographic  area  within  a single  denomination. 
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Although  Schwartz’s  (1996)  is  the  largest  church  growth  study  ever  conducted,  it 
is  not  clear  whether  or  not  he  had  a systematic  methodology  for  picking  churches. 
Schwartz  does  not  report  on  which  churches,  which  countries,  or  which  denominations  he 
surveyed;  therefore  recommendations  for  churches  within  specific  geographic  areas  and 
specific  denominations  within  specific  geographic  areas  cannot  be  derived  from  his 
research.  From  his  research,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  what  will  work  for  churches  in  the 
Southern  U.S.  or  what  will  work  in  the  United  Methodist  Church  or  within  the  Church  of 
God  in  Christ  within  the  state  of  Alabama. 

The  Survey 

Rainer’s  definition  of  an  evangelistic  church--at  least  a five  percent  baptism  ratio 
for  the  previous  year  and  at  least  25  persons  baptized  in  the  previous  year— was  modified. 
Baptisms  were  looked  at  in  each  of  three  years,  1995-1996-1997,  in  order  to  establish  a 
church  as  consistently  evangelistic.  Strict  adherence  to  the  five  percent  baptism  ratio  was 
abandoned  for  the  three-year  period  because  the  number  of  churches  in  the  sample  would 
have  been  only  60.  (This  would  have  represented  2.5%  of  the  population  as  compared  to 
Rainer’s  3.5%).  In  an  attempt  to  make  the  sample  size  larger  we  arbitrarily  chose  to  add 
those  churches  which  had  baptized  a minimum  of  75  persons  for  each  of  the  three 
previous  years.  After  adding  those  churches  which  had  baptized  75  persons  for  each  of 
the  three  previous  years,  the  sample  size  stood  at  101 . Finally  more  churches  were  added 
by  lowering  the  baptism  ratio  to  four  percent,  which  resulted  in  a final  sample  of  1 50.  It 
was  believed  a sample  of  150  would  be  of  sufficient  size  to  conduct  meaningful  statistical 
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testing.  Of  those  150  churches  chosen,  130  completed  the  survey.  Twenty  of  the  pastors 
refused  to  be  interviewed  or  to  let  other  staff  members  be  interviewed  for  reasons 
unknown  to  the  staff  at  Turner  Research.  The  survey  was  conducted  in  November  and 
December  of  1998.  Pastors  of  evangelistic  churches  received  a call  stating  that  their 
church  had  been  identified  as  an  evangelistic  church  and  that  their  cooperation  in 
gathering  information  for  the  purpose  of  helping  otfopr  churches  would  be  greatly 
appreciated.  Those  agreeing  to  a phone  interview  time  were  instructed  that  they  would 
need  to  have  information  relating  to  membership,  baptisms,  average  attendance,  and  so 
forth  available  and  ready  to  discuss  with  the  interviewer.  A few  of  the  respondents  who 
had  access  to  this  information  chose  to  complete  the  interview  on  the  initial  contact.  The 
next  contact,  when  necessary,  was  made  sometime  between  8:00  a.m.  and  9:00  p.m. 
Monday  through  Friday  at  a time  requested  by  the  respondent.  The  80-question  telephone 
survey  (Appendix  1 has  the  survey,  Appendix  2 has  the  answers),  took  an  average  of  20 
minutes  to  complete.  All  questions  dealt  with  a snapshot  in  time  except  for  attendance 
which  was  reported  for  a three-year  period. 

The  telephone  survey  was  carried  out  by  trained  phone  surveyors  from  Turner 
Research,  a private  Jacksonville  firm  specializing  in  public  opinion  research,  under 
contract  by  myself  and  the  Florida  Baptist  Convention,  of  Jacksonville,  Florida.  The 
pastors  were  told  that  this  survey  was  being  conducted  by  the  Florida  Baptist  Convention 
for  the  benefit  of  Florida  Baptists.  Phone  calls  were  made  from  the  Convention  building 
in  case  any  of  the  respondents  had  caller  ID.  It  is  assumed  that  the  respondents  would  be 
more  likely  to  complete  a survey  for  the  state  Convention  than  for  a doctoral  student  at  a 
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secular  university.  Because  findings  were  made  available  to  FBC  Convention  employees 
there  was  no  misleading  of  the  pastors. 

There  is  a two-fold  purpose  in  surveying  evangelistic  churches:  to  look  at  how 
they  vary  from  the  average  church,  and  to  identify  differences  among  the  evangelistic 
churches  themselves. 

Results-Comparisons  to  FBC  Churches  as  a Whole 

Initially  significance  tests  were  run  to  see  if  and  to  what  degree  evangelistic 
churches  deviate  on  the  22  variables  from  the  average  church  discussed  in  Chapter  3. 
Knowing  how  evangelistic  churches  deviate  from  the  norm  is  important.  The  evangelistic 
churches,  by  definition,  have  a higher  baptism  to  resident  member  ratio.  From  the 
literature,  it  was  expected  that  the  pastors  of  growing  churches  would  have  longer  average 
tenure.  But,  in  the  end,  we  expected  to  find  that  evangelistic  churches  at  a glance  look 
very  similar  to  the  average  church. 

There  are  five  main  parts  in  this  look  at  evangelistic  churches.  First,  a comparison 
between  evangelistic  churches  and  the  average  church  followed  by  a look  at 
characteristics  of  the  pastor,  neighborhood,  church,  and  outreach  activities. 


Comparisons  between  Evangelistic  Churches  and  Average  Churches 

Table  4.1  gives  a descriptive  overview  of  the  130  churches  in  the  evangelistic 
survey  and  the  2260  other  churches  omitted  from  the  evangelistic  survey  as  taken  from 
the  FBC’s  1998  Annual  data  set.  A standard  difference  of  means  test  (t-test)  between 


Table  4.1 

Descriptives  of  evangelistic  and  average  FBC  churches 
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Evangelistic  Churches  Average  Churches 


Mean 

Std.  Dev. 

Mean 

Std.  Dev. 

Membership  total 

1588.8  *** 

3049.8 

362.4 

556.8 

Resident  membership 

1211.0  *** 

2284.0 

267.8 

425.2 

Baptism  total 

71  2 *** 

110.0 

12.0 

20.6 

Baptisms  < 6 

q g * * * 

2.0 

0.1 

1.2 

Baptisms  6-8 

6.6  *** 

12.5 

1.1 

2.9 

Baptisms  9-1 1 

8.6  *** 

16.1 

1.7 

3.4 

Baptisms  12-17 

15.8  *** 

30.6 

2.3 

5.5 

Baptisms  18-29 

12  5 *** 

21.1 

1.7 

3.8 

Baptisms  30-59 

19  9 *** 

30.9 

2.7 

6.4 

Baptisms  > 60 

2.6  *** 

4.6 

0.5 

1.4 

Other  additions 

56.4  *** 

85.8 

13.0 

23.6 

New  church  member  training 

04  1 *** 

123.5 

9.0 

40.8 

Year  organized 

1953.1 

38.4 

1950.1 

42.3 

Year  pastor  arrived 

1989.9  *** 

6.3 

1992.5 

6.4 

Average  AM  worship  attendance 

629.1  *** 

1005.6 

143.2 

243.1 

Sunday  school  enrollment 

1083.8  *** 

1898.3 

201.6 

351.9 

Average  Sunday  school  attendance 

438.5  *** 

742.5 

95.5 

143.8 

Music  ministry  enrollment 

181.3  *** 

312.6 

43.5 

75.3 

Total  receipts 

1110532.4  *** 

2453336.7 

177992.9 

439292.6 

Total  church  giving 

117018.0  *** 

256296.7 

22139.2 

50752.8 

Value  of  church  property  in  dollars 

3493704.2  *** 

7317748.1 

719629.3 

1364876.6 

Church  debt  in  dollars 

562131.1  *** 

1412268.3 

65237.4 

274408.5 

N 

130 

2260 

*=Significant  at  the  .05  level 
**=Significant  at  the  .01  level 
***=Significant  at  the  .001  level 


Source:  Florida  Baptist  Convention’s  1998  Annual  of  the  Florida  Baptist  State 

Convention  Data  Set. 
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evangelistic  and  average  churches  reveals  that  21  of  the  22  variables  are  significant  at  the 
.01  level.  (See  Agresti  & Finlay,  1986:173-174  for  a discussion  of  t-testing). 

Evangelistic  churches  on  average  have  4.4  times  as  many  members  as  those  not  chosen 
for  the  survey.  Resident  membership,  AM  worship  attendance,  other  additions 
(excluding  baptisms),  Sunday  School  attendance,  and  music  ministry  enrollment  all  hover 
between  4.2  and  4.6  times  that  of  the  average  church.  Receipts  at  6.2  times,  giving  at  5.3 
times,  value  of  church  property  at  4.9  times,  and  church  debt  at  8.6  times  reveal  that 
evangelistic  churches  are  big  givers  and  even  bigger  spenders. 

Three  growth  variables  really  stand  out  in  aiding  larger  churches.  First,  baptism 
rates  are  5.9  times  higher  for  the  evangelistic  churches.  Indicating  that  they  are  reaching 
out  to  the  community  and/or  are  growing  through  natural  regeneration  faster  than  the 
simple  4.4  times  that  of  membership.  Second,  once  members  are  gained  they  are  enrolled 
more  often  in  Sunday  School  classes  where  fellowship  and  follow-up  can  more  easily 
take  place.  The  ratio  is  5.4  times  that  of  the  normal  church.  Third,  the  new  church 
member  training  is  7.1  times  greater  than  that  of  an  average  church.  New  church  member 
training  is  part  of  the  follow-up  that  leads  to  full  assimilation  in  a local  church. 

Average  pastor  tenure  is  also  an  important  factor.  The  literature  suggests  longer 
tenured  pastors  are  more  successful.  Evangelistic  pastors  on  average  have  been  at  their 
churches  2.7  years  longer  than  pastors  of  average  churches.  Average  pastor  tenure  is  5.5 
years,  virtually  identical  to  LaRue’s  (1995)  cross  denominational  finding  of  5.6  years. 
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The  only  variable  not  found  to  be  statistically  significant  was  the  year  the  church 
was  founded.  Evangelistic  churches  are  on  average  three  years  younger  than  average 
churches. 

Characteristics  of  the  Pastor 

Church  growth  without  a question  is  related  to  the  charismatic  personality  and 
drive  of  the  senior  pastor,  but  it  is  difficult  to  design  a measuring  device  for  charisma  and 
drive.  Instead,  this  study  attempts  to  measure  success  through  more  traditional  variables 
such  as  level  of  education,  self-reported  preaching  style,  average  tenure  at  local  church, 
and  time  in  the  ministry.  It  was  expected  that  level  of  education  and  length  of  tenure  at 
present  church  would  be  significant  factors  in  the  pastor’s  ability  to  grow  a church  and 
that  overall  success  would  best  be  achieved  through  a pastor  with  greater  tenure  in  the 
ministry. 

Education  level  does  appear  to  be  a factor  in  pastoring  a large  evangelistic  church. 
Only  three  of  the  37  pastors  who  pastor  churches  larger  than  1,000  members  had  not 
attended  graduate  school;  over  four-fifths,  3 1 of  them,  had  completed  at  least  one 
graduate  degree;  and  1 9 had  completed  two  or  more  graduate  degrees.  At  first  glance  it 
appears  that  having  a graduate  degree  will  greatly  increase  a pastor’s  chance  of  leading  a 
large  church;  however,  a more  thorough  review  shows  that,  of  the  94  churches  with  less 
than  1 ,000  members  46  report  having  pastors  with  graduate  degrees  and  46  report  having 
pastors  without  graduate  degrees.  (Two  churches  did  not  report  their  pastors  education 
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level).  Many  larger  churches  will  simply  not  hire  pastors  without  graduate  or  doctoral 
degrees,  but  others  focus  on  qualities  like  experience,  charisma,  and  administrative  skills. 

Figure  4.1  provides  a scatter  plot  of  pastor’s  education  and  current  active 
membership.  It  shows  that  most  churches  have  under  1 ,000  members  but  that  pastors 
with  doctorate  degrees  (education  level  1 ) are  more  likely  to  pastor  larger  churches. 

Table  4.2  shows  percentages  of  pastors  with  graduate  degrees  by  current  active 
membership.  Only  about  3 1 % of  churches  of  less  than  1 00  members  have  pastors  with 
graduate  degrees.  The  majority  of  pastors  who  pastor  churches  with  more  than  100 
members  have  graduate  degrees.  The  250-999  membership  range  churches  have  nearly 
70%  of  their  pastors  with  graduate  degrees,  but  over  85%  of  churches  with  over  1,000 
members  have  pastors  with  graduate  degrees.  Table  4.3  shows  pastor’s  education  level 
and  current  active  membership.  It  shows  that  14  of  the  16  pastors  of  churches  with  more 
than  3,000  members  have  graduate  degrees,  10  of  them  holding  doctorate  degrees. 

H1;  Pastors  with  graduate  work  but  not  holding  a doctorate  degree  pastor  larger 
churches  than  those  who  have  not  obtained  any  graduate  education. 

H2.  Pastors  with  doctorate  degrees  pastor  larger  churches  than  pastors  with  lesser 
amounts  of  education. 

H,  is  significant  at  the  .059  level  and  the  H2  is  significant  at  the  .021  level  (Table  4.4). 
Both  H,  and  H2  suggest  a very  weak  link  between  holding  advanced  degrees  and 
pastoring  a larger  church.  In  general,  pastors  who  lead  large  churches  have  graduate 
degrees  but  the  holding  of  a graduate  degree  does  not  mean  one  will  pastor  a large 
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Figure  4.1 

Scatterplot  of  pastors  education  and  current  active  membership 
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Table  4.2 

Graduate  degreed  pastors  and  current  active  membership 


Congregation  size 

N 

% with  pastors  holding  graduate  degree(s) 

1-99 

13 

30.8 

100-249 

32 

53.1 

250-499 

23 

65.2 

500-999 

23 

69.6 

1000-4999 

29 

86.2 

5000  and  up 

7 

85.7 

Table  4.3 

Pastor’s  education  level  and  current  active  membership  in  hundreds 

Education 

<1  1<3 

3 <5 

i 5 <7 

7<10  1 0<1 5 15<20  20<  30  30+ Total 

High  school  graduate 

1 

2 

2 

5 

Some  college 

1 3 

1 

2 

7 

College  graduate  Bachelors 

3 5 

1 

1 

1 2 

13 

Some  graduate  work.. secular 

2 

1 

3 

Some  seminary  work 

5 4 

2 

2 

13 

Masters  from  secular  school 

1 3 

1 

1 

6 

Masters  from  seminary 

1 7 

6 

5 

6 

2 2 4 3 

36 

Doctorate  from  secular  school 

1 

1 

Doctorate  from  seminary 

2 7 

6 

5 

1 

5 1 2 10 

39 

Total 

14  31 

18 

12 

12 

8 3 9 16 

123 

Table  4.4 

Linear  regression  of  pastor’s  education  and  current  active  membership 
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Pastors  with  a graduate 
degree 

Pastors  with  a 
doctorate 

Constant 

2564.078 

3252.333 

Current  active  membership 

0.059 

0.021* 

(-1.904) 

(-2.330) 

R2 

0.029 

0.043 

F 

3.625 

5.429 

df 

123 

123 

* significant  at  the  0.05  level 
**  significant  at  the  0.01  level 
***  significant  at  the  0.001  level 
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church.  Table  4.5  shows  pastor’s  educational  level  and  sermon  presentation  style, 
although  the  relationship  is  not  statistically  significant. 

The  literature  suggests  that  longer  tenured  pastors  are  more  successful  (Vaughan, 
1984);  however,  some  church  members  believe  many  pastors  lose  their  religious  zeal  over 
time  and  eventually  become  less  effective.  They  may  become  more  interested  in  talking 
to  nice  church-going  people  than  interacting  with  non-Christians. 

Hj.  Pastors  with  longer  tenure  in  the  ministry  are  more  successful  at  growing 
churches. 

H2.  Pastors  with  longer  tenure  at  their  present  church  are  more  successful  at 
growing  churches. 

Figure  4.2  provides  a graph  of  pastor’s  length  of  time  in  the  ministry.  Table  4.6  shows 
pastor’s  tenure  at  present  church  and  growth  of  congregation  from  1996  to  1998.  Neither 
H,  or  H2  is  statistically  significant. 

Pastors  over  time  usually  pastor  larger  churches. 

H,.  Pastors  with  longer  tenure  in  the  ministry  pastor  larger  churches. 

H2.  Pastors  with  longer  tenure  at  their  present  church  pastor  a larger  church. 

H|  is  significant  at  the  0.039  level  but  the  R~  of  .034  suggests  a very  weak  relationship 
between  pastoral  tenure  and  pastoring  larger  churches  (Table  4.7).  The  R2  of  0.032  is 
significant  at  the  .046  level  but  suggests  a very  weak  relationship  between  pastoral  tenure 
and  size  of  congregation.  Table  4.8  shows  pastor’s  tenure  at  his  present  church  and 
current  active  mean  membership. 


Table  4.5 

Pastor’s  educational  level  and  sermon  presentation  style 
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Hell  fire  and 

Bold,  forthright  Teacher  type  brimestone  Other  Total 


High  school  graduate 

3 

1 

1 

5 

Some  college 

3 

2 

1 2 

8 

Bachelors 

9 

2 

1 2 

14 

Some  graduate  work,  secular 

2 

2 

Some  seminary  work 

9 

2 

3 

14 

Masters  from  secular  school 

3 

3 

6 

Masters  from  seminary 

15 

7 

2 13 

37 

Doctorate  from  secular  school 

1 

1 

Doctorate  from  seminary 

15 

16 

8 

39 

Total 

60 

33 

4 29 

126 

Table  4.6 

Pastor’s  tenure  at  present  church  and  growth  of  congregation  from  1996  to  1998 

Years 

N 

% change  in  membership 

< 1 

4 

-7.4 

1 to  3 

16 

88.4 

4 to  6 

35 

49.8 

7 to  10 

28 

39.6 

11  to  15 

14 

19.8 

16  to  20 

11 

6.0 

21  to  25 

6 

3.8 
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2 1 to  25  years 


1 6 to  20  years 


1 1 to  15  years 


13.1% 


7 to  1 0 years 


4 to  6 years  i 


1 to  3 years 


Less  than  1 year 


0.0% 


10.0% 


15.0%  20.0% 


25.0% 


Figure  4.2 

Length  of  time  at  church 
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Table  4.7 

Linear  regression  of  length  of  tenure  and  current  active  membership 


Length  of  time  in  ministry  Length  of  time  at 

present  church 

Constant 

315.538 

629.300 

Current  active  membership 

0.039* 

0.046* 

(2.084) 

(2.018) 

R2 

0.034 

0.032 

F 

4.343 

4.072 

df 

* a ac  i i 

124 

125 

* significant  at  the  0.05  level 
**  significant  at  the  0.01  level 
***  significant  at  the  0.001  level 


Table  4.8 

Pastor’s  tenure  at  present  church  and  current  active  mean  membership 


Years 

N 

Mean  membership 

< 1 

5 

236.8 

1 to  3 

20 

1056.1 

4 to  6 

27 

1096.7 

7 to  10 

29 

968.8 

11  to  15 

16 

718.3 

16  to  20 

11 

2874.0 

21  to  25 

6 

3298.3 
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The  SBC  is  known  for  its  conservative  stance  as  a denomination  and  the  pastors 
of  evangelistic  FBC  churches  tend  to  be  conservative  (93%).  See  Figure  4.3  for  a graph 
of  theological  inclination. 

Neighborhood  characteristics 

The  literature  has  shown  that  growing  and  especially  rapidly  growing 
communities  are  important  to  church  growth. 

H1:  Churches  in  rapidly  growing  areas  add  more  average  attenders  than  in  other 
areas. 

H2.  Churches  in  growing  areas  add  more  average  attenders  than  in  other  areas. 

Figure  4.4  suggests  there  is  no  significant  relationship  between  growing  or  rapidly 
growing  communities  and  church  growth  from  1996-1998.  We  thus  reject  H,  and  FF  (It 
is  important  to  note  that  74%  of  the  pastors  reported  being  in  growing  areas  and  only  6% 
reported  being  in  declining  areas.  This  also  contradicts  the  mild  findings  for  all  FBC 
churches  of  Chapter  3 which  show  that  membership  growth  moves  in  the  general 
direction  of  overall  population  change).  Figure  4.5  shows  the  location  of  evangelistic 
churches  by  neighborhood  type.  The  largest  percentage  of  evangelistic  churches  is  found 
in  suburban  areas,  where  the  largest  percentage  of  Americans  reside. 

Church  characteristics 

Having  multiple  services  at  the  same  location  is  a practical  use  of  geographic 
space.  At  times  that  space  is  used  simply  to  accommodate  more  people  within  one 
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Figure  4.3 

Pastor’s  theological  inclination 
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Figure  4.4 

Scatterplot  of  church  membership  by  community  change 
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Figure  4.5 

Church  neighborhood  location 
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structure  and  other  times  to  target  entirely  different  groups  of  people.  Services  are 
commonly  targeted  to  seniors,  youth,  yuppies,  and  even  to  varying  racial  and  ethnic 
groups.  Many  churches  have  English-speaking  services  on  Sunday  morning  and  Spanish 
services  in  the  afternoon  or  even  on  Saturday  night.  Often  a primarily  white  congregation 
will  rent  its  structure  to  a black  congregation  for  meetings  at  alternate  times.  All  of  these 
methods  theoretically  serve  a greater  percentage  of  the  local  population. 

Table  4.9  shows  the  number  of  service  offerings  and  congregation  growth  from 
1996  to  1998.  Figure  4.6  is  a scatterplot  of  the  relationship.  (One  can  immediately 
suggest  that  the  extra  services  were  created  because  of  growth  and  therefore  are  not  the 
cause  ot  growth).  The  types  of  worship  services  held  by  churches  is  shown  in  Figure  4.7. 
Churches  which  offer  varying  worship  styles  averaged  an  active  membership  gain  of 
252.2  from  1996  to  1998  as  opposed  to  99.8  for  those  who  did  not  (Table  4.10). 

However,  when  expressed  in  terms  of  percentage  gain  the  relationship  was  not 
statistically  significant.  Figure  4.8  is  a scatterplot  of  attendance  gains  and  worship  styles. 
Varying  worship  styles  are  primarily  a mid  to  late- 1990s  phenomenon  which  will 
increasingly  play  a part  in  church  growth.  Overall  the  blended  service,  which  includes 
both  contemporary  and  traditional  elements,  is  the  most  common  worship  style.  Figure 
4.9  shows  percentage  of  overall  budget  that  churches  give  to  the  FBC.  Figure  4.10  shows 
the  number  of  churches  the  church  has  helped  to  start.  Figure  4. 1 1 shows  measures  taken 
to  ensure  people  baptized  remain  involved  in  church  activities.  Each  of  these  factors 
represented  in  tables  4.8-4.9  and  figures  4.6-4. 1 1 was  tested  against  church  growth 
percentages  but  none  is  statistically  significant. 


Table  4.9 

Number  of  worship  services  and  congregation  growth  from  1 996  to  1 998 
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Services 

N 

% Membership  change 

1 

75 

40.0 

2 

29 

42.1 

3 

12 

35.9 

4 

2 

1.8 

Table  4.10 

Worship  styles  and  congregation  growth  from  1996  to  1998 

N 

Mean  growth 

Varying  worship  styles 

14 

252.2 

Average 

119 

107.1 

Not  varvine  worship  stvles 

104 

99.8 

105 


Figure  4.6 

Scatterplot  of  number  of  service  offerings  and  congregation  growth 
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your  worship 
styles 


Figure  4.7 

Worship  service  types 
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Figure  4.8 

Scatterplot  of  attendance  gains  and  worship  styles 
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None  1 to  3%  4 to  7%  8 to  10%  1 1 to  12%  13  to  15%  More  than 

15% 


Figure  4.9 

Percentage  of  overall  budget  that  churches  give  to  the  FBC 
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None  One  Two  Three  Four  Five  More 

than  Five 


Figure  4.10 

Number  of  churches  the  church  has  helped  to  start 
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Encourage  them  to 
work/get  involved 


Other 


Events/activities  to  merge 
new  members  into 
fellowship  of  church 


Small  groups 


Deacon-family  ministry 


.unday  School 


New  members/Christian 
class 


Discipleship 


Figure  4.1 1 

Measures  taken  to  ensure  people  baptized  remain  involved 
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It  was  assumed  that  the  number  of  program  offerings  that  a church  participated  in 
would  be  significantly  related  to  church  growth  from  1996-1998.  Possible  programs 
included:  a busing  ministry,  a Christian  school,  an  after  school  program,  a program  to 
assist  with  addictions,  abuse,  etc.,  family  financial  planning,  budgeting,  etc.,  a counseling 
program,  an  additional  program  listed  by  the  pastor.  Following  the  outline  of  Malecki 
and  Poehling  (1999),  the  evangelistic  churches  were  divided  into  those  offering  programs 
in  at  least  4 of  the  7 programming  categories  (big  programmers)  and  those  offering 
programs  in  3 or  fewer  of  the  programming  categories  (small  programmers). 

H].  Churches  which  offer  programs  in  four  or  more  areas  (big  programmers)  do 
add  more  average  attenders  than  those  which  offer  programs  in  three  or  fewer  areas 
(small  programmers). 

No  significant  relationship  was  found.  Table  4.1 1 shows  that  the  number  of  programs  has 
no  effect  on  church  growth.  We  thus  reject  the  Ht:  Churches  which  offer  programs  in  four 
or  more  areas  (big  programmers)  do  not  add  more  average  attenders  than  those  which 
offer  programs  in  three  or  fewer  areas  (small  programmers).  When  regrouping  with  five 
programs,  six  programs,  and  all  possible  combinations  of  program  numbers,  none  was 
found  to  be  significantly  related  to  church  growth. 

Table  4.12  shows  the  percentage  of  evangelistic  churches  that  program  in  each  of 
the  six  previously  mentioned  programing  groups.  Three  patterns  of  use  emerge. 
Counseling  and  financial  planning  or  budgeting  programming  occurs  in  about  half  of  the 
churches.  Busing  programs  and  addiction  programs  occur  in  about  1/3  of  the  churches. 
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Table  4.1 1 

Church  growth  from  1 996  to  1 998  and  number  of  program  areas  checked 


# of  programming  areas 

N 

% mean  growth 

0 

24 

37.2 

1 

40 

51.3 

2 

25 

43.7 

3 

15 

22.2 

4 

9 

30.4 

5 

4 

17.2 

6 

2 

-7.0 

7 

0 

Table  4.12 

Programs  in  order  of  use 

Program 

Yes  in  % 

Counseling 

53.1 

Financial  planning  or  budgeting 

50 

Busing 

37.7 

Addictions 

30 

Christian  school 

18.5 

After-school 

18.5 
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Finally,  Christian  school  and  after-school  programs  occur  in  just  less  than  1/5  of  the 
churches. 

Outreach  activities 

The  literature  has  shown  that  follow-up  is  important  to  church  growth.  Of  the  130 
churches,  1 1 7 reported  follow-up  taking  place  on  all  first-time  guests  within  the  first 
week  of  initial  contact,  but  no  significance  between  the  number  of  days  till  first  contact  or 
number  of  contacts  within  first  week  was  found  for  average  church  growth  from  1 996  to 
1998  (Table  4.13).  Figure  4.12  provides  a summary  of  average  number  of  contact  days 
from  the  initial  visit  of  the  churches  guests. 

It  was  assumed  that  the  number  of  advertising  areas  that  a church  participated  in 
would  be  significantly  related  to  church  growth.  Possible  advertisements  included 
billboards,  Yellow  Pages,  T.V.  ads,  radio,  newspaper,  bulletin  boards,  direct  mail,  door- 
to-door  literature,  and  another  advertising  category  listed  by  the  pastor.  The  evangelistic 
churches  were  divided  into  those  advertising  in  at  least  5 of  the  9 marketing  categories 
(large  marketers)  and  those  advertising  in  4 or  fewer  of  the  marketing  categories  (small 
marketers). 

H1;  Churches  which  market  in  five  or  more  areas  (large  marketers)  add  more 
average  attenders  than  those  which  market  in  four  or  fewer  areas  (small  marketers). 

As  in  programming  variables  no  relationship  was  found  between  the  number  of 
advertisement  variables  and  church  growth  from  1996-1998  (Table  4.14).  We  thus  reject 
H,:  Churches  which  market  in  five  or  more  areas  (large  marketers)  do  not  add  more 
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Table  4.13 

Number  of  contacts  and  church  growth  from  1996  to  1998 


# of  contacts 

N 

% mean  growth 

0 

8 

4.4 

1 

28 

42.8 

2 

45 

50.1 

3 

29 

35.3 

4 

4 

32.0 

5 

3 

17.5 

7 

1 

33.3 

Table  4.14 

Church  growth  from  1996  to  1998  and  number  of  advertising  areas  checked 


# of  programming  Areas 

N 

% mean  growth 

0 

3 

8.9 

1 

8 

115.9 

2 

10 

33.5 

3 

22 

31.4 

4 

16 

63.7 

5 

25 

18.0 

6 

18 

28.3 

7 

12 

58.8 

8 

3 

27.8 

9 

1 

0.0 
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More  than  5 days 


5 days 
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3 days 
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Same  day 
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Figure  4.12 

Average  number  of  contact  days  from  the  initial  visit  of  the  churches  guests 
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average  attenders  than  those  which  market  in  four  or  fewer  areas  (small  marketers). 

When  regrouping  with  six  marketing  areas,  seven  marketing  areas,  eight  marketing  areas, 
and  all  possible  combinations  of  marketing  areas,  none  was  found  to  be  significantly 
related  to  church  growth. 

Table  4.15  shows  the  percentage  of  evangelistic  churches  that  advertise  in  each  of 
the  eight  previously  mentioned  advertising  groups.  Three  patterns  of  use  emerge.  Yellow 
Pages,  newspapers,  door  to  door  literature,  and  direct  mail  are  used  by  about  1/3  of  the 
churches.  Radio  and  bulletin  boards  are  used  by  between  42%  and  49%  of  the  churches, 
and  T.V.  and  billboards  are  used  by  between  20%  and  25%  of  the  churches. 

Regional  variations 

As  was  previously  mentioned,  the  FBC  has  its  headquarters  in  Jacksonville,  FL. 
There  are  a great  number  of  evangelistic  churches  clustered  in  and  immediately 
surrounding  Jacksonville,  FL  (Figures  4.13-4.14).  Area  I churches  (in  the  Florida 
Panhandle)  are  less  than  half  the  size  of  the  average  church  (Table  4. 16).  Area  V 
churches  (Southeast  Florida)  are  2.6  times  larger  than  Area  I churches  and  around  50% 
larger  than  Area  II,  III,  and  IV  churches.  Area  IV  and  V churches  comprise  the  region 
known  as  South  Florida.  South  Florida  churches,  while  being  in  areas  of  high  population 
growth  and  being  the  largest  in  current  active  attendance,  have  grown  at  a remarkably 
slower  rate,  less  than  one-half,  than  those  of  Area  I,  II,  and  III,  which  make  up  North  and 
Central  Florida.  There  is  no  statistical  difference  between  number  of  visitor  contacts, 


Table  4.15 

Advertisements  in  order  of  use 
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Advertisement 

Yes  in  % 

Yellow  pages 

66.9 

Newspaper 

66.9 

Door  to  door  literature 

63.8 

Direct  mail 

65.4 

Radio 

49.2 

Bulletin  boards 

42.3 

T.V.  ads 

25.4 

Billboards 

20.0 

Table  4.16 
Descriptives  by  Area 


Number  of  visitor  contacts 
% with  pastors  with  graduate  degrees 
% with  pastors  with  doctorate  degrees 
Length  of  time  in  ministry 
Current  active  membership 
Number  of  advertising  areas 
Number  of  programming  areas 
1 996- 1 998  % growth  rate 
N 


Area  I Area  II  Area  III  Area  IV  Area  V 


Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

2.3 

2.2 

1.9 

2.0 

2.0 

75.0 

58.5 

72.7 

63.7 

61.9 

41.7 

28.3 

27.3 

45.5 

28.6 

25.6 

20.8 

20.0 

19.6 

24.7 

667.3 

1185.7 

1355.1 

1146.4 

1731.0 

4.5 

4.3 

4.7 

4.2 

4.3 

1.5 

1.6 

2.1 

1.8 

1.2 

39.0 

53.0 

38.0 

19.9 

18.3 

12 

53 

33 

11 

21 
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Figure  4.13 

Percentage  of  evangelistic  churches  by  area 


Figure  4.14 

Location  of  evangelistic  churches 
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pastors’  level  of  education,  pastors’  length  of  time  in  the  ministry,  or  the  number  of 
programming  offering  or  advertising  areas  which  the  church  participates  in  within  the 
Area  I-III  churches  and  the  Area  IV-V  churches.  These  data  suggest  that  the  FBC  is  not 
doing  as  well  in  newer  and  less  homogenous  areas  amongst  evangelistic  churches  as 
Table  3.3  reveals  among  all  FBC  churches.  Table  3.3  reveals  that  Area  I has  the  highest 
percentage  of  the  population  being  FBC  church  members  and  that  the  rate  declines 
steadily  through  Areas  II-V.  FBC  membership  is  certainly  unevenly  distributed 
throughout  Florida  as  Area  I has  a five-fold  larger  percentage  of  the  population  being 
FBC  members  than  does  Area  V. 

Church  size  variations 

As  churches  get  larger,  they  make  more  visitor  contacts,  have  higher  educated 
pastors,  have  pastors  with  more  ministry  experience,  advertise  in  more  areas,  offer 
programs  in  more  areas,  and  have  pastors  that  use  computers  and  the  Internet  more 
frequently  (Table  4. 1 7).  Using  a standard  comparison  of  means  tests  Table  4. 1 8 reveals 
that  churches  with  250<999  current  active  attenders  are  significantly  different  than 
churches  with  less  than  250  in  regards  to  visitor  contacts  (.01 1 level),  number  of 
advertising  areas  (.001  level),  and  number  of  programming  areas  (.055  level).  Viewing 
Table  4.19,  t-tests  between  churches  of  size  250<999  and  1000  and  up  indicate  that 
1000+  churches  are  statistically  different  in  the  number  of  advertising  areas  at  the  (.014 
level)  and  number  of  programming  areas  checked  (.000  level).  Viewing  Table  4.20  t-tests 
between  churches  with  less  than  250  and  churches  with  1000+  current  active  attenders 


Table  4.17 

Descriptives  by  church  size 
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Current  active  membership 

<250 

250<999 

1 000  and  up 

Number  of  visitor  contacts  within  first  week 

1.6 

2.2 

2.4 

% with  pastors  with  graduate  degrees 

46.7 

67.4 

83.3 

% with  pastors  with  doctorate  degrees 

20.0 

26.1 

50.0 

Length  of  time  in  ministry  in  years 

20.4 

21.3 

23.5 

Number  of  advertising  areas 

3.3 

4.6 

5.6 

1996-1998  % growth  rate 

52.4 

41.9 

20.6 

Number  of  programming  areas 

1.0 

1.4 

2.8 

% of  pastors  using  computer  in  daily  work 

62.2 

78.3 

83.3 

% of  pastors  using  electronic  mail  or  Internet 

53.3 

60.9 

83.3 

N 

45 

46 

36 

Values  presented  are  mean  values 
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Table  4.18 

T-tests  of  churches  with  less  than  250  and  between  250  and  999  current  active  attenders 


F 

df 

Sig.  (2-tailed)  Mean  difference 

Average  number  of  visitor  contacts 

1.723 

88 

.011* 

0.58 

Length  of  time  in  ministry 

6.833 

87 

(2.593) 

.694 

0.9366 

Number  of  advertising  areas  checked 

0.150 

89 

(0.395) 

.001*** 

1.28 

1996-1998  % growth  rate 

2.320 

83 

(3.378) 

.565 

-10.490 

Number  of  programming  areas 

8.986 

89 

(-0.577) 

.055 

0.41 

n.947) 


Table  4.19 

T-tests  of  churches  with  250  to  999  and  1000  or  over  current  active  attenders 

F 

df 

Sig.  (2-tailed)  Mean  difference 

Average  number  of  visitor  contacts 

.283 

80 

.372 

-.25 

Length  of  time  in  ministry 

.131 

79 

(0.898) 

.313 

-2.1833 

Number  of  advertising  areas  checked 

.688 

80 

(1.016) 

.014* 

-1.00 

1996-1998  % growth  rate 

3.662 

74 

(2.513) 

.096 

21.308 

Number  of  programming  areas 

6.016 

80 

(-1.688) 

.000*** 

-1.34 

(4.360) 

Table  4.20 

T-tests  of  churches  with  less  than  250  and  1000  and  over  current  active  attenders 

F 

df 

Sig.  (2-tailed)  Mean  difference 

Average  number  of  visitor  contacts 

4.472 

78 

.001*** 

-.83 

Length  of  time  in  ministry 

3.718 

78 

(3.535) 

.244 

-3.1199 

Number  of  advertising  areas  checked 

.220 

79 

(1.174) 

.000*** 

-2.27 

1996-1998  % growth  rate 

9.672 

73 

(5.825) 

.070 

31.798 

Number  of  programming  areas 

22.529 

79 

(-1.836) 

ooo*** 

-1.75 

(6.228) 

* significant  at  the  0.05  level 
**  significant  at  the  0.01  level 
***  significant  at  the  0.001  level 
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indicate  that  large  churches  are  statistically  different  in  the  number  of  visitor  contacts 
(.001  level),  advertising  areas  (.000  level),  and  programming  areas  (.000). 

Racial  segregation 

As  is  well  known,  churches  are  some  of  the  most  segregated  institutions  on  the 
planet.  McGavran  (1970)  and  many  since  have  shown  that  people  like  to  worship  with 
like  kind.  Only  1 1 of  the  130  churches  surveyed  had  lower  than  85%  of  the  congregation 
comprised  of  the  primary  racial  group.  The  churches  were  for  example  more  than  85% 
white  or  more  than  85%  black  or  more  than  85%  Haitian,  but  rarely  had  more  than  1 5% 
racial  diversity.  This  indicates  FBC  churches  are  not  representative  of  many  local  areas 
within  Florida.  Figure  4.15  pinpoints  the  location  of  racially  integrated  evangelistic 
churches,  but  only  one  spatial  pattern  emerges.  A small  clustering,  only  five,  of  more 
racially  integrated  churches  in  the  Tampa/St.  Petersburg  Metro  Area.  It  is  also  important 
to  note  that  the  SBC  is  primarily  a white  denomination.  In  the  U.S.,  in  general  and  in 
Florida  in  particular  the  less  white  the  population  the  less  numbers  of  SBC  members  are 
found  (Table  3.3). 


Conclusion 

This  chapter  has  shown  that  pastors  with  longer  tenure  in  general  and  at  their 
present  church  and  pastors  with  graduate  degrees  all  tend  to  pastor  larger  churches.  The 
growth  rate  of  the  local  area,  number  of  service  offerings,  varying  worship  styles, 
program  offerings,  and  outreach  marketing  tools  were  not  shown  to  be  significant  in 
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Figure  4.15 

Location  of  racially  integrated  evangelistic  churches 
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church  numbers  growth  which  was  the  opposite  of  what  was  expected.  Running  a 
multiple  regression  of  scalar  variables  reveals  no  significant  link  with  1996-1998% 
growth  rates  (Table  4.21).  These  findings  reiterate  Barna’s  (1988)  conclusion  that  church 
growth  is  an  art  and  not  a science,  where  rigid  methods  are  followed  to  achieve  an 
expected  outcome.  These  findings  lead  one  to  believe  that  growth  in  specific  areas  is 
often  unique  to  the  staff  and  members  of  each  local  church  and  community.  This  chapter 
found  that  the  most  evangelistic  SBC  churches  are  racially  segregated  and  that  pastors 
with  graduate  degrees  lead  larger  churches,  but  both  are  long-standing  relationships  in 
church  research. 

The  examination  of  evangelistic  churches  in  Chapter  4 suggests  that  the  FBC  is 
not  doing  as  well  in  newer  and  less  homogenous  areas.  Table  3.3  shows  that  Area  I has 
the  highest  percentage  of  the  population  being  FBC  church  members  and  that  the  rate 
declines  precipitously  through  Areas  II-V. 

The  next  chapter  will  be  a summary  of  the  study  and  an  identification  of  the 
problems  of  the  data  set  and  the  methods  of  analysis. 


Table  4.21 

Regressions  for  1996-1998  % church  growth 
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Constant 

118.920 

Number  of  revivals  per  year 

-.021 

(-0.187) 

Number  of  service  offerings 

.001 

(0.010) 

Number  of  visitor  contacts  within  first  week 

-.036 

(-0.326) 

Pastor  tenure  at  present  church 

-.219 

(-1.823) 

Pastor  tenure  in  the  ministry 

-.084 

(-0.684) 

Number  of  full  time  staff  members 

-.024 

(-0.159) 

Percent  baptized  in  past  two  years  still  active 

.090 

(0.841) 

Years  church  has  been  founded 

-.069 

(-0.558) 

Percent  church  gives  to  Cooperative  program 

-.128 

(-1.220) 

Number  of  advertising  areas  checked 

-.091 

(0.763) 

Number  of  programming  areas  checked 

-.070 

(-0.572) 

R2 

.127 

adi-R2 

.017 

Standardized  beta  coefficients  in  plain  text 
T-values  in  parenthesis 


CHAPTER  5 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


Introduction 

This  study  had  three  main  purposes.  The  first  was  to  compile  a large  body  of 
literature  that  discussed  the  major  issues  in  the  field  of  church  growth  from  both  a social 
science  and  religious  viewpoint.  The  second  was  to  describe  a particular  religious  group, 
the  Florida  Baptist  Convention,  at  differing  geographic  levels  within  the  state  of  Florida. 
The  third  was  to  see  if  a set  of  church  growth  principles  could  be  identified  for  this  group, 
taking  into  consideration  geographic,  demographic,  and  marketing  variables.  As  Chapter 
4 mentioned,  there  has  been  little  research  that  deals  with  church  growth  at  anything  other 
than  the  local  or  individual  church  level.  Still  fewer  studies  have  attempted  to  apply  a 
statistical  analysis  to  church  growth.  This  study  sought  to  prove  that  it  is  possible  to  pull 
out  a set  of  church  growth  principles  from  the  plethora  of  church  models  and  success 
stories  that  blanket  Christian  book  stores  and  the  popular  press.  This  final  chapter 
summarizes  the  findings  of  this  study  and  identifies  its  important  contributions  as  well  as 
its  shortcomings. 


Summary  of  Results 

The  analysis  of  this  study  fails  to  identify  a set  of  church  growth  principles  that 
are  effective  at  growing  churches  across  differing  geographic  boundaries,  even  within  the 
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confines  of  one  denomination  within  one  state.  Several  trends  however  were  bore  out  of 
the  study.  Population  growth  at  the  county  level  was  found  to  be  related  to  church  growth 
(Chapter  3)  but  community  growth  or  decline  had  no  effect  on  church  growth  at  the 
individual  church  level  among  evangelistic  churches  (Chapter  4).  Education  of  the  pastor 
at  the  graduate  level  was  found  to  be  significantly  related  to  pastoring  a large  church. 
Adding  new  members  by  both  baptism  and  other  methods  were  found  to  be  higher  among 
pastors  holding  doctorate  degrees,  but  not  significantly  so.  Pastors  of  evangelistic 
churches  were  found  to  have  significantly  greater  tenure  at  their  present  church.  The 
newer  and  more  racially  heterogenous  areas  of  South  Florida  have  considerably  lower 
percentages  of  FBC  church  members  and  evangelistic  FBC  churches.  The  number  and 
type  of  service  offerings,  follow-up  strategies,  marketing  strategies,  and  program 
offerings  were  not  found  to  be  significantly  related  to  recent  (1996-1998)  church  growth. 

Guidelines  for  Future  Research 

The  biggest  shortcoming  in  this  study  is  the  brief  time  period.  FBC  churches  were 
studied  only  over  a one  year  period.  Evangelistic  FBC  churches  were  selected  based  on 
three  years  of  success,  1995-1996-1997,  but  other  than  average  attendance  were  only 
interviewed  based  on  a snap  shot  in  time.  It  is  likely  that  many  of  the  programs  reported 
in  place  were  not  there  for  the  full  three-year  study  period.  Three  years  is  not  long 
enough  to  do  a meaningful  analysis  of  sustained  church  growth.  Future  studies  should  be 
longitudinal  and  cover  several  years  instead  of  a snap  shot  in  time. 
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This  study’s  main  purpose  was  to  apply  statistical  rigor  to  church  growth 
components  that  previously  were  just  assumed  to  be  true.  Statistical  rigor  needs  to  be 
applied  in  this  field  even  though  this  study  for  the  most  part  brought  to  light  few  new 
findings.  On  all  accounts,  FBC  membership  was  found  to  be  lower  in  newer  and  more 
racially  diverse  areas.  Future  studies  should  be  done  in  new  areas  to  show  the  religious 
affiliation  of  newcomers.  Future  studies  could  look  at  pastor’s  job  descriptions  to  see  if 
master’s  or  doctorate  degrees  are  required  for  employment  in  certain  type  churches. 
Certainly  more  than  one  denomination  should  be  studied.  A closer  look  at  a sample  of 
churches  instead  of  an  already  biased  sub-sample,  like  evangelistic  churches,  should 
prove  useful  in  understanding  church  growth. 

Concluding  Remarks  and  Contributions  of  the  Study 
A significant  contribution  of  this  study  was  its  attempt  to  bring  together  a wide 
body  of  literature  from  the  social  science  and  religious  perspectives  that  discuss  the  field 
of  church  growth.  An  attempt  was  made  to  couple  geographic,  demographic,  and 
marketing  variables.  Many  church  growth  reports  coming  out  of  seminaries  and  the  like 
simply  mention  marketing  or  program  offering  variables  and  just  assume  they  will  be 
effective  in  reaching  a niche  of  the  population.  Studies  across  differing  geographic 
boundaries  need  to  be  employed  to  seek  out  church  growth  principles.  Rainer’s  (1993) 
study  and  this  one  have  much  room  for  improvement.  Certainly  the  SBC,  the  largest 
Protestant  group  with  a great  deal  of  power  and  influence  in  the  United  States,  deserves  to 
be  studied  systematically  by  more  than  two  researchers.  Additional  research  needs  to  be 
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done  to  determine  why  the  largest  Protestant  denomination  in  the  United  States  is  still 
unsuccessful  in  tearing  down  racial  barriers. 


APPENDIX  A 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


EVANGELISM-CHURCH  GROWTH  SURVEY  QUESTIONNAIRE 


I am  going  to  call  out  several  different  methods  of  evangelism  found  in  many  churches 
today.  Please  tell  me  how  much  of  a factor  you  believe  each  of  these  methods  is  to  your 
church's  success  as  an  evangelistic  church. 


1.  The  pulpit-preaching. 


(1)  Very  much  a factor-a  main  factor. 

(2)  Somewhat  of  a factor-important  but  not 
the  main  factor. 

(3)  Not  sure  how  much  of  a factor. 

(4)  not  much  of  a factor-a  small  factor. 

(5).  Not  a factor-not  at  all. 

2.  Prayer. 


(1)  Very  much  a factor-a  main  factor. 

(2)  Somewhat  of  a factor-important  but  not 
the  main  factor. 

(3)  Not  sure  how  much  of  a factor. 

(4)  not  much  of  a factor-a  small  factor. 

(5).  Not  a factor-not  at  all. 

.3.  Sunday  School. 


(1)  Very  much  a factor-a  main  factor. 

(2)  Somewhat  of  a factor-important  but  not 
the  main  factor. 

(3)  Not  sure  how  much  of  a factor. 

(4)  not  much  of  a factor-a  small  factor. 

(5).  Not  a factor-not  at  all. 
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4.  Relationship  Evangelism. 


(1)  Very  much  a factor-a  main  factor. 

(2)  Somewhat  of  a factor-important  but  not 
the  main  factor. 

(3)  Not  sure  how  much  of  a factor. 

(4)  not  much  of  a factor-a  small  factor. 

(5).  Not  a factor-not  at  all. 

5.  Traditional  Outreach-Personal/Face-to-face  visitation. 


(1)  Very  much  a factor-a  main  factor. 

(2)  Somewhat  of  a factor-important  but  not 
the  main  factor. 

(3)  Not  sure  how  much  of  a factor. 

(4)  not  much  of  a factor-a  small  factor. 

(5).  Not  a factor-not  at  all. 

6.  Youth  Ministry. 


(1)  Very  much  a factor-a  main  factor. 

(2)  Somewhat  of  a factor-important  but  not 
the  main  factor. 

(3)  Not  sure  how  much  of  a factor. 

(4)  not  much  of  a factor-a  small  factor. 

(5).  Not  a factor-not  at  all. 

7.  Music  Ministry. 


(1)  Very  much  a factor-a  main  factor. 

(2)  Somewhat  of  a factor-important  but  not 
the  main  factor. 

(3)  Not  sure  how  much  of  a factor. 

(4)  not  much  of  a factor-a  small  factor. 

(5).  Not  a factor-not  at  all. 

8.  Involving  people  in  small  groups. 


(1)  Very  much  a factor-a  main  factor. 

(2)  Somewhat  of  a factor-important  but  not 
the  main  factor. 

(3)  Not  sure  how  much  of  a factor. 

(4)  not  much  of  a factor-a  small  factor. 

(5).  Not  a factor-not  at  all. 

In  your  own  personal  opinion,  what  is  the  number  one  method  for 
evangelism  that  you  see  in  your  church? 
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10.  How  many  revivals  do  you  have  in  your  church  each  year? 


(1)  None. 

(2)  One 

(3)  Two 

(4)  More  than  two. 

(5)  Other. 

11.  How  important  are  revivals  to  evangelism  in  your  church? 


(1)  Very  important. 

(2)  Somewhat  important 

(3)  Not  sure. 

(4)  Not  very  important. 

(5)  Not  sure  at  all. 

12.  Do  you  have  evangelism  training  events  during  the  year? 


(1)  Yes. 

(2)  No. 

I 1 

F YES  ON  #12,  ASK  THIS  QUESTIO 

* 1 

13.  What  sources  do  you  use  for  your  evangelism  training? 


The  following  is  a list  of  statements  that  others  have  made.  Please  tell  me  if  you  personally 
agree  or  disagree  with  each  statement. 

14.  Non-Christians  usually  do  not  come  to  us;  we  must  go  to  them. 


(1)1  personally  agree. 


(2)  I personally  disagree 


(3)  I’m  not  sure 


15.  Most  non-Christians  usually  have  five  or  more  encounters  with  the  Gospel 
before  they  accept  Christ. 


(1)1  personally  agree 


(2)  I personally  disagree 


(3)  I’m  not  sure. 


16.  Prayer  is  the  foundation  for  effective  evangelism. 


(1)1  personally  agree 


(2)  1 personally  disagree 


(3)  I’m  not  sure. 
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Social  ministries  in  the  church  such  as:  support  groups,  counseling, 
benevolent  programs  hospital  and  nursing  home  ministries,  etc.  should  be 
concerned  with  winning  the  lost  as  a main  priority. 


17. 


(1)1  personally  agree 

(2)  I personally  disagree 

(3)  I’m  not  sure. 

18.  One  of  the  great  mission  fields  to  harvest  the  lost 

in  America  today  is  the 

membership  rolls  of  our  churches.  Lost  Southern  Baptist  Church  members. 

(1)1  personally  agree 

(2)  I personally  disagree 

(3)  I’m  not  sure. 

19.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  measure  growth  in  a church  is  to  add  and  count  the 

numbers. 

(1)1  personally  agree 

(2)  I personally  disagree 

(3)  I’m  not  sure. 

20.  Do  you  have  more  than  one  Sunday  morning  worship  service? 

(1)  Yes. 

(2)  No. 

IVOTE  TO  INTERVIEWER:  If  they  said  yes  to  #20,  then  ask:  J 

21.  How  many  Sunday  morning  services  do  you  have? 


(1)  Two. 

(2)  Three. 

(3)  Four. 

(4)  Other. 

[ONLY  FOR  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  MORE  THAN  ONE  SERVICE.  ASK  THIS 
QUESTION: 


22.  Are  all  your  Sunday  morning  worship  services  the  same  or  do  you  have 
varying  styles  of  worship  services? 


(1)  All  the  same. 


(2)  Varying. 


(4)  Other. 
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I’m  going  to  read  a brief  description  of  several  types  of  worship  services.  Please  tell  me 
which  type  best  describes  your  regular  Sunday  morning  service(s). 


23. 


(1)  LITURGICAL:  a formal  solemn, 
majestic  style,  reverent,  serene,  etc. 

(2)  TRADITIONAL:  orderly  majestic, 
traditional  with  gospel  hymns 

(3)  REVIVALIST:  Celebration, 
informal  somewhat  upbeat,  with  taped 
music,  gospel  hymns,  blended. 

(4)  CONTEMPORARY:  Expressive, 
informal,  very  upbeat-with  keyboard,  praise, 
choruses,  and  contemporary  Christian  songs. 

(5)  SEEKER:  Celebrative,  very 
informal,  very  upbeat  with  piano,  taped 
music,  band  and  very  little  congregation 
singing  in  the  traditional  sense. 

(6)  BLENDED:  Combination  of  elements  in 
both  traditional  and  contemporary. 

(7)  You  describe  your  worship  styles:  (If  they  have  more  than  one  style,  list  them 
here: 

24. 


25. 


Does  your  church  have  an  active  van  or  bus  ministry  to  bring  people  to 
church? 


(1)  Yes. 


(2)  No. 


Does  your  church  have  a systematic  follow-up  where  all  first  time  guests  are 
contacted  within  the  first  week  after  they  visit  your  church? 


(1)  Yes. 


(2)  No. 


[InOTE:  If  they  said  yes  to  #25,  then  ask: 


26. 


How  many  days  does  it  usually  take  for  all  persons  to  be  contacted? 
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27.  How  do  you  contact  these  guests? 


(1)  In  person. 

(2)  By  phone. 

(3)  By  mail. 

(4)  E-mail. 

(5)  Other. 

28.  Do  you  contact  these  guests  more  than  once  in  the  first  week  after 
their  visit? 


(1)  Yes. 


(2)  No. 


29.  On  an  average,  how  many  times  do  you  contact  them  in  the  first  week 
after  his  or  her  visit? 


30.  How  would  you  describe  your  preaching  style? 

I NOTE:  If  you  are  not  interviewing  the  pastor/preacher,  then  ask  about  the  style 
of  the  pastor. 


(1)  Bold,  tell  it  like  it  is,  forthright 

(2)  Teacher-type 

(3)  Hell  fire  and  brimstone. 

(4)  Other. 

Which  of  the  following  preaching  models  do  you  find  to  be  the  most  successful  in 
helping  individuals  receive  Christ  as  his  or  her  personal  Savior?  Please  rank  them 
as  “1"  the  BEST  and  “5"  the  LEAST  in  order  of  importance. 


31. 

EXPOSITORY: 

a sermon  that  is  a clear  statement  of  the 
Biblical  idea  that  is  derived  from  a 
passage  or  passages  in  of  Scripture. 

32. 

TEXTURAL: 

a topical  style  focused  on  Biblical  text. 

33. 

TOPICAL: 

is  driven  by  a subject  and  that  subject  is 
matched  to  Scripture. 

34. 

THEMATIC: 

shows  how  to  apply  the  message  of  the  text  to 
their  own  walk  of  faith. 
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35.  NARRATIVE:  a story  or  a sermon  as  a story,  to 

understand  the  text. 

36.  Your  own  description  of  the  best  model: 


Does  your  church  advertise  in  any  of  the  following  ways? 


37. 

Billboards 

(1)  Yes. 

(2)  No. 

38. 

The  yellow  pages 

(1)  Yes. 

(2)  No. 

39. 

T.V. 

ads 

(1)  Yes. 

(2)  No. 

40. 

Radio 

(1)  Yes. 

(2)  No. 

41. 

Newspaper 

(1)  Yes. 

(2)  No. 

42. 

Bulletin  boards,  etc. 

(1)  Yes. 

(2)  No. 

43. 

Direct  Mail 

(1)  Yes. 

(2)  No. 

44. 

Door-to-door  literature,  etc. 

(1)  Yes. 

(2)  No. 

45. 

Other 

How  effected  are  the  following  programs  in  your  church  evangelism  efforts? 
46.  A Christian  School 


(1)  We  don’t  have  this  program. 

(2)  Very  effective 

(3)  Somewhat  effective. 

(4)  Not  very  effective 

(5)  Not  effective  at  all. 
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47.  An  after  school  program. 


(1)  We  don't  have  this  program. 

(2)  Very  effective 

(3)  Somewhat  effective. 

(4)  Not  very  effective 

(5)  Not  effective  at  all. 

48.  A program  to  assist  with  addictions,  abuse,  etc. 


(1)  We  don’t  have  this  program. 

(2)  Very  effective 

(3)  Somewhat  effective. 

(4)  Not  very  effective 

(5)  Not  effective  at  all. 

49.  Family  financial  planning,  budgeting,  etc. 


(1)  We  don’t  have  this  program. 

(2)  Very  effective 

(3)  Somewhat  effective. 

(4)  Not  very  effective 

(5)  Not  effective  at  all. 

50.  A counseling  program. 


(1)  We  don’t  have  this  program. 

(2)  Very  effective 

(3)  Somewhat  effective. 

(4)  Not  very  effective 

(5)  Not  effective  at  all. 

51.  Other: 


52. 


53. 


Do  you  use  a detailed  map  of  your  church  community? 


(1)  Yes. 


(2)  No. 


How  many  miles  do  you  live  from  your  church? 
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54.  Theologically,  would  you  consider  yourself  a : 


(1)  Conservative 

(2)  Moderate 

(3)  Liberal 

(4)  Other 

55.  Do  you  use  a computer  for  your  everyday  activities  at  work? 


(1)  Yes. 

(2)  No. 

56. 

Do  you  use  electronic  mail  and/or  internet? 

(1)  Yes. 

(2)  No. 

57. 

How  long  have  you  been  at  this  church? 

58.  Are  you: 


(1)  Full-time 


(2)  Part  time 


(3)  Bi-vocational 


59.  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  the  ministry? 

60.  What  level  of  education  have  you  obtained? 


(1)  High  school  graduate 

(2)  Some  College  (did 
not  receive  a degree). 

(3)  College  graduate 
(Bachelors) 

(4)  Some  graduate  work 
(secular  school) 

(5)  Some  seminary 
work. 

(6)  Masters  from  secular 
school 

(7)  Masters  from  a 
seminary 

(8)  Doctorate  from  a 
secular  school 

(9)  Doctorate  from  a 
seminary. 

61.  Including  yourself,  how  many  full-time  ministers  do  you  have  on 

staff? 

62.  During  fiscal  year  1998,  what  has  your  average  worship  attendance? 


63.  During  fiscal  year  1997,  what  has  your  average  worship  attendance? 


64.  During  fiscal  year  1996,  what  has  your  average  worship  attendance? 
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65.  What  percent  of  those  baptized  in  the  past  two  years  continue  to  be 
active  in  church  today? 

66.  What  specific  measures  do  you  take  to  ensure  that  the  people  baptized 
remain 

involved? 

67.  What  is  your  current  active  membership? 

68.  What  percent  of  your  membership  is  white? 

69.  What  percent  is  African-American? 

70.  What  percent  is  Haitian? 

71.  What  percent  is  Hispanic? 

72.  Other  racial  percentage  present? 

73.  What  percent  of  your  baptisms  last  year  were  people  who  were  not  in 

a family  or  a relative  of  a church  member? 

74.  How  many  years  has  this  church  been  founded? 

75.  Is  your  church  located  in: 


(1)  Inner-city 

(2)  Urban-area 

(3)  Rural  area 

(4) suburban 

area 

76.  Please  describe  the  community  your  church  serves. 


(1)  It’s  declining  rapidly 

(2)  Declining  moderately 

(3)  Remaining  the  same 

(4)  Growing  moderately 

(5)  Growing  rapidly 

77. 


What  percent  does  this  church  give  to  the  Cooperative  Program? 
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78.  How  many  new  churches  has  this  church  help  sponsor  in  the  past  five 
years? 


79. 


Do  you  use  small  groups  as  a ministry  tool? 


(1)  Yes. 


(2)  No. 


80.  Are  these  groups  primarily  arranged  by  neighborhood  or 
geographically  within  the  community? 


(1)  Arranged  by  neighborhood 

(2)  Arranged  geographically  within  the 

community 

8 1 . Area  of  state  church  is  located  in: 


(1)  Area  I-Northwest 
Panhandle 

(2)  Area  11-Northeast 
Florida 

(3)  Area  Ill-Central 
Florida 

(4)  Area  IV-Southwest 
Florida 

(5)  Area  V-Southeast 
Florida 

APPENDIX  B 

SUMMARY  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE 


I  am  going  to  call  out  several  different  methods  of  evangelism  found  in  many 
churches  today.  Please  tell  me  how  much  of  a factor  you  believe  each  of  these 
methods  is  to  your  church's  success  as  an  evangelistic  church. 

1 The  pulpit-preaching. 

(1)  Very  much  a factor-a  main  factor 80.8% 

(2)  Somewhat  of  a factor-important  but  not  the  main  factor 18.5% 

(3)  Not  sure  how  much  of  a factor 0.8% 

(4)  Not  much  of  a factor-a  small  factor  0.0% 

(5)  Not  a factor-not  at  all 0.0% 

2 Prayer. 

(1)  Very  much  a factor-a  main  factor 85.4% 

(2)  Somewhat  of  a factor-important  but  not  the  main  factor 11 .5% 

(3)  Not  sure  how  much  of  a factor 0.8% 

(4)  Not  much  of  a factor-a  small  factor  1 .5% 

(5)  Not  a factor-not  at  all 0.0% 

3 Sunday  School. 

(1)  Very  much  a factor-a  main  factor 54.6% 

(2)  Somewhat  of  a factor-important  but  not  the  main  factor 28.5% 

(3)  Not  sure  how  much  of  a factor 3.1% 

(4)  Not  much  of  a factor-a  small  factor  10.8% 

(5)  Not  a factor-not  at  all 3.1% 
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4 Relationship  evangelism. 

(1)  Very  much  a factor-a  main  factor 70.8% 

(2)  Somewhat  of  a factor-important  but  not  the  main  factor 23.1% 

(3)  Not  sure  how  much  of  a factor 1 .5% 

(4)  Not  much  of  a factor-a  small  factor  4.6% 

(5)  Not  a factor-not  at  all 0.0% 

5 Traditional  outreach-personal,  face-to-face  visitation. 

(1)  Very  much  a factor-a  main  factor 44.6% 

(2)  Somewhat  of  a factor-important  but  not  the  main  factor 26.2% 

(3)  Not  sure  how  much  of  a factor 3.8% 

(4)  Not  much  of  a factor-a  small  factor  16.9% 

(5)  Not  a factor-not  at  all 8.5% 

6 Youth  ministry. 

(1)  Very  much  a factor-a  main  factor 53.8% 

(2)  Somewhat  of  a factor-important  but  not  the  main  factor 33.1% 

(3)  Not  sure  how  much  of  a factor 0.8% 

(4)  Not  much  of  a factor-a  small  factor  12.3% 

(5)  Not  a factor-not  at  all 0.0% 

7 Music  ministry. 

(1)  Very  much  a factor-a  main  factor 40.8% 

(2)  Somewhat  of  a factor-important  but  not  the  main  factor 42.3% 

(3)  Not  sure  how  much  of  a factor 0.8% 

(4)  Not  much  of  a factor-a  small  factor  10.8% 

(5)  Not  a factor-not  at  all 5.4% 

8 Involving  people  in  small  groups. 

(1)  Very  much  a factor-a  main  factor 32.3% 

(2)  Somewhat  of  a factor-important  but  not  the  main  factor 36.9% 

(3)  Not  sure  how  much  of  a factor 3.8% 

(4)  Not  much  of  a factor-a  small  factor  19.2% 

(5)  Not  a factor-not  at  all 7.7% 
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9 In  your  own  personal  opinion,  what  is  the  number  one  method  for  evangelism 
that  you  see  in  your  church? 

(1)  Preaching/pulpit 12.3% 

(2)  Sunday  School 5.4% 

(3)  Relationship  evangelism  37.7% 

(4)  Visitation  and  outreach  25.4% 

(5)  Special  events 0.8% 

(6)  Special  programs 1.5% 

(7)  Personally  inviting  or  bringing 8.5% 

(8)  Other  6.9% 

10  How  many  revivals  do  you  have  in  your  church  each  year? 

(1)  None 23.8% 

(2)  One 35.4% 

(3)  Two  30.8% 

(4)  More  than  two 6.9% 

(5)  Other  2.5% 

11  How  important  are  revivals  to  evangelism  in  your  church? 

(1)  Very  important 34.6% 

(2)  Somewhat  important 30.0% 

(3)  Not  sure  1.5% 

(4)  Not  very  important 28.5% 

(5)  Not  sure  at  all 5.4% 

12  Do  you  have  evangelism  training  events  during  the  year? 

(1)  Yes  81.5% 

(2)  No 17.7% 


IF  YES  ON  #12,  ASK  THIS 
QUESTION: 
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13  What  sources  do  you  use  for  your  evangelism  training? 


(1)  Developed  own  materials  9.2% 

(2)  CWT  13.1% 

(3)  Roman  Road  1.5% 

(4)  Program  “Faith  Evangelism” 6.2% 

(5)  Southern  Baptist  material  17.7% 

(6)  Relational  one-on-one 3.1% 

(7)  Florida  Baptist  staff/material 4.6% 

(8)  Variety  of  materials 5.4% 

(9)  Other  20.0% 


The  following  is  a list  of  statements  that  others  have  made  Please  tell  me  if  your 
personally  agree  or  disagree  with  each  statement 

14  Non-Christians  usually  do  not  come  to  us;  we  must  go  to  them 


(1)  I personally  agree 86.9% 

(2)  I personally  disagree 11 .5% 

(3)  I'm  not  sure 1.5% 


15  Most  non-Christians  usually  have  five  or  more  encounters  with  the  Gospel 
before  they 
accept  Christ 


(1)  I personally  agree 74.6% 

(2)  I personally  disagree 13.8% 

(3)  I'm  not  sure 11.5% 

16  Prayer  is  the  foundation  for  effective  evangelism 

(1)  I personally  agree 98.5% 

(2)  I personally  disagree 0.8% 

(3)  I'm  not  sure 0.8% 


17  Social  ministries  in  the  church  such  as:  support  groups,  counseling, 

benevolent  programs,  hospital  and  nursing  home  ministries,  etc  should  be 
concerned  with  winning  the  lost  as  a main  priority 


(1)  I personally  agree 80.8% 

(2)  I personally  disagree 15.4% 

(3)  I'm  not  sure 3.8% 
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18  One  of  the  great  mission  fields  to  harvest  the  lost  in  America  today  is  the 
membership  rolls  of  our  churches  Lost  Southern  Baptist  Church  members 

(1)  I personally  agree 74.6% 

(2)  I personally  disagree 20.8% 

(3)  I'm  not  sure 4.6% 

19  One  of  the  best  ways  to  measure  growth  in  a church  is  to  add  and  count  the 

numbers 

(1)  I personally  agree 36.2% 

(2)  I personally  disagree 56.9% 

(3)  I'm  not  sure 6.9% 


20  Do  you  have  more  than  one  Sunday  morning  worship  service? 

(1)  Yes  37.7% 

(2)  No 62.3% 

21  How  many  Sunday  morning  services  do  you  have? 

(1)  One 63.1% 

(2)  Two 23.8% 

(3)  Three 10.8% 

(4)  Four 1.5% 


ONLY  FOR  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  MORE  THAN  ONE  SERVICE 
ASK  THIS  QUESTION: 


22  Are  all  your  Sunday  morning  worship  services  the  same  or  do  you  have 
varying  styles  of  worship  services? 

(1)  All  the  same  24.6% 

(2)  Varying 11.5% 

(3)  Other 0.0% 
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23  I'm  going  to  read  a brief  description  of  several  types  of  worship  services  Please 
tell  me  which  type  best  describes  your  regular  Sunday  morning  service(s) 

(1)  Liturgical  0.0% 

(2)  Traditional  15.4% 

(3)  Revivalist 18.5% 

(4)  Contemporary 10.8% 

(5)  Seeker 4.6% 

(6)  Blended  48.5% 

(7)  You  describe  your  worship  styles  2.3% 


24  Does  your  church  have  an  active  van  or  bus  ministry  to  bring  people  to 
church? 

(1)  Yes  37.7% 

(2)  No 62.3% 

25  Does  your  church  have  a systematic  follow-up  where  all  first  time  guests  are 
contacted  within  the  first  week  after  they  visit  your  church? 

(1)  Yes  93.8% 

(2)  No 6.2% 


NOTE:  If  they  said  yes  to  #25,  then  ask: 


26  How  many  days  does  it  usually  take  for  all  persons  to  be  contacted? 

(1)  Same  day  9.2% 

(2)  1 day 17.7% 

(3)  2 days 16.9% 

(4)  3 days 23.1% 

(5)  4 days 5.4% 

(6)  5 days 6.2% 

(7)  More  than  5 days  13.1% 

(8)  Not  in  the  first  week 3.8% 

(9)  Other  0.0% 
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27  How  do  you  contact  these  guests? 


(1)  In  person 36.9% 

(2)  By  phone 20.0% 

(3)  By  mail 13.8% 

(4)  E-mail 0.0% 

(5)  Other 23.8% 


28  Do  you  contact  these  guests  more  than  once  in  the  first  week  after  their  visit? 

(1)  Yes  72.3% 

(2)  No 27.7% 


29  On  an  average,  how  many  times  do  you  contact  them  in  the  first  week  after  his 
or  her  visit? 


(0)  Zero  5.4% 

(1)  One 24.6% 

(2)  Two  37.7% 

(3)  Three  23.8% 

(4)  Four  3.1% 

(5)  Five  3.1% 

(6)  Six  0.0% 

(7)  Seven 0.8% 


30  How  would  you  describe  your  preaching  style? 


NOTE:  If  you  are  not  interviewing  the  pastor/preacher,  then  ask  about  the  style  of 
the  pastor 


(1)  Bold,  tell  it  like  it  is,  forthright 47.7% 

(2)  Teacher-type 25.4% 

(3)  Hell  fire  and  brimstone  3.1% 

(4)  Other 22.3% 
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Which  of  the  following  preaching  models  do  you  find  to  be  the  most  successful  in 
helping  individuals  receive  Christ  as  his  or  her  personal  Savior?  Please  rank  them 
as  “1"  the  BEST  and  “5"  the  LEAST  in  order  of  importance 


31 

EXPOSITORY: 

(1) 

63.8% 

32 

TEXTURAL: 

(1) 

6.2% 

33 

TOPICAL: 

(1) 

15.4% 

34 

THEMATIC: 

(1) 

10.0% 

35 

NARRATIVE: 

(1) 

4.6% 

a sermon  that  is  a clear  statement  of  the 
Biblical  idea  that  is  derived  from  a 
passage  or  passages  of  Scripture 

a topical  style  focused  on  Biblical  text 

is  driven  by  a subject  and  that  subject  is 
matched  to  Scripture 

shows  how  to  apply  the  message  of  the 
text  to  their  own  walk  of  faith 

a story  or  a sermon  as  a story,  to 
understand  the  text 


36  Your  own  description  of  the  best  model: 


(1)  Expository  (verse  by  verse) 28.5% 

(2)  Relating  topic/text  to  personal  lives 11.5% 

(3)  0.0% 

(4)  0.0% 

(5)  Other  11.5% 

(6)  Don't  know/no  answer 47.7% 


Does  your  church  advertise  in  any  of  the  following  ways? 


20.0% 
80.0% 

The  yellow  pages 


37  Billboards 

(1)  Yes  . 

(2)  No  . . 


38 


(1)  Yes 

(2)  No 


66.9% 

32.3% 
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39  TV  ads 

(1)  Yes  25.4% 

(2)  No 74.6% 

40  Radio 

(1)  Yes  49.2% 

(2)  No 50.8% 

41  Newspaper 

(1)  Yes  66.9% 

(2)  No 33.1% 

42  Bulletin  boards,  etc 

(1)  Yes  42.3% 

(2)  No 57.7% 

43  Direct  mail 

(1)  Yes  65.4% 

(2)  No 34.6% 

44  Door-to-door  literature,  etc 

(1)  Yes  63.8% 

(2)  No 36.2% 

45  Other  Advertising 

(1)  Word  of  mouth 14.6% 

(2)  Internet  5.4% 

(3)  Signs  on  vehicles  1.5% 

(4)  Newspaper  articles  0.8% 

(5)  Banners 0.8% 

(6)  Yard  signs/posters 4.6% 

(7)  Movie  theaters  2.3% 

(8)  Other 10.0% 

(9)  None 60.0% 
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How  effective  are  the  following  programs  in  your  church  evangelism  efforts? 
46  A Christian  school 


(1)  We  don't  have  this  program  81.5% 

(2)  Very  effective 8.5% 

(3)  Somewhat  effective 6.2% 

(4)  Not  very  effective 2.3% 

(5)  Not  effective  at  all  1.5% 

47  An  after  school  program 

(1)  We  don't  have  this  program  81.5% 

(2)  Very  effective 6.9% 

(3)  Somewhat  effective 6.2% 

(4)  Not  very  effective 3.8% 

(5)  Not  effective  at  all  1.5% 


48  A program  to  assist  with  addictions,  abuse,  etc 


(1)  We  don't  have  this  program  69.2% 

(2)  Very  effective 16.9% 

(3)  Somewhat  effective 6.9% 

(4)  Not  very  effective 5.4% 

(5)  Not  effective  at  all  0.8% 

49  Family  financial  planning,  budgeting,  etc 

(1)  We  don't  have  this  program  50.0% 

(2)  Very  effective 20.0% 

(3)  Somewhat  effective 16.2% 

(4)  Not  very  effective 9.2% 

(5)  Not  effective  at  all  4.6% 

50  A counseling  program 

(1)  We  don't  have  this  program  46.9% 

(2)  Very  effective 25.4% 

(3)  Somewhat  effective 21.5% 

(4)  Not  very  effective 5.4% 

(5)  Not  effective  at  all  0.8% 
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51  Other 

(1)  Benevolence  3.1% 

(2)  Divorce  recovery 2.3% 

(3)  Community-wide  events 2.3% 

(4)  Other 8.5% 

(5)  None  83.1% 


52  Do  you  use  a detailed  map  of  your  church  community? 

(1)  Yes  73.1% 

(2)  No 26.9% 

53  How  many  miles  do  you  live  from  your  church? 

(1)  Less  than  1 mile 10.8% 

(2)  1 to  2 miles 18.5% 

(3)  3 to  5 miles 32.3% 

(4)  6 to  10  miles 22.3% 

(5)  11  to  15  miles 4.6% 

(6)  16  to  20  miles 2.3% 

(7)  21to  25  miles 3.1% 

(8)  Over  25  miles 3.1% 

(9)  Other  0.0% 

54  Theologically,  would  you  consider  yourself  a: 

(1)  Conservative 92.3% 

(2)  Moderate 5.4% 

(3)  Liberal 0.0% 

(4)  Other 2.3% 

55  Do  you  use  a computer  for  your  everyday  activities  at  work? 

(1)  Yes  73.1% 

(2)  No 26.9% 
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56  Do  you  use  electronic  mail  and/or  internet? 

(1)  Yes  63.8% 

(2)  No 36.2% 

57  How  long  have  you  been  at  this  church? 

(1)  Less  than  1 year 3.8% 

(2)  1 to  3 years  16.9% 

(3)  4 to  6 years  27.7% 

(4)  7 to  10  years  22.3% 

(5)  1 1 to  15  years  13.1% 

(6)  16  to  20  years  9.2% 

(7)  21  to  25  years  5.4% 

(8)  26  to  30  years  0.0% 

(9)  Over  30  years  0.0% 

58  Are  you: 

(1)  Full-time 90.0% 

(2)  Part-time 0.0% 

(3)  Bi-vocational  8.5% 

59  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  the  ministry? 

(1)  Less  than  1 year 0.0% 

(2)  1 to  3 years 1.5% 

(3)  4 to  6 years 4.6% 

(4)  7 to  10  years 10.8% 

(5)  11  to  15  years 19.2% 

(6)  16  to  20  years 13.8% 

(7)  21  to  25  years 15.4% 

(8)  26  to  30  years 12.3% 

(9)  Over  30  years 20.8% 
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60  What  level  of  education  have  you  obtained? 

(1)  High  school  graduate 3.8% 

(2)  Some  college  (did  not  receive  a degree)  6.2% 

(3)  College  graduate  (Bachelors) 10.8% 

(4)  Some  graduate  work  (secular  school) 2.3% 

(5)  Some  seminary  work 10.8% 

(6)  Masters  from  secular  school  4.6% 

(7)  Masters  from  a seminary 28.5% 

(8)  Doctorate  from  a secular  school  0.8% 

(9)  Doctorate  from  a seminary 30.0% 

61  Including  yourself,  how  many  full-time  ministers  do  you  have  on  staff? 

(1)  None 0.8% 

(2)  One 7.7% 

(3)  Two  28.5% 

(4)  Three  18.5% 

(5)  Four  9.2% 

(6)  Five  6.2% 

(7)  Six  to  eight 5.4% 

(8)  Nine  to  ten  7.7% 

(9)  More  than  10  7.7% 

62  During  the  fiscal  year  1998,  what  was  your  average  worship  attendance? 

(1)  Under  100 16.2% 

(2)  101  to  299  27.7% 

(3)  300  to  499  19.2% 

(4)  500  to  699  9.2% 

(5)  700  to  999  4.6% 

(6)  1000  to  1499  4.6% 

(7)  1500  to  1999  9.2% 

(8)  2000  to  3000  4.6% 

(9)  More  than  3000  2.3% 
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63  During  the  fiscal  year  1997,  what  was  your  average  worship  attendance? 

(1)  Under  100 17.7% 

(2)  101  to  299  28.5% 

(3)  300  to  499  20.8% 

(4)  500  to  699  6.2% 

(5)  700  to  999  5.4% 

(6)  1000  to  1499  4.6% 

(7)  1500  to  1999  6.9% 

(8)  2000  to  3000  4.6% 

(9)  More  than  3000  1.5% 

64  During  the  fiscal  year  1996,  what  was  your  average  worship  attendance? 

(1)  Under  100 21.5% 

(2)  101  to  299  30.0% 

(3)  300  to  499  13.8% 

(4)  500  to  699  6.9% 

(5)  700  to  999  ■ 3.8% 

(6)  1000  to  1499  5.4% 

(7)  1500  to  1999  5.4% 

(8)  2000  to  3000  3.1% 

(9)  More  than  3000  1.5% 


65  What  percent  of  those  baptized  in  the  past  two  years  continue  to  be  active  in 
church  today? 


(1)  1 to  10% 0.8% 

(2)  1 1 to  20% 0.8% 

(3)  21  to  30% 5.4% 

(4)  31  to  40% 0.8% 

(5)  41  to  50% 9.2% 

(6)  51  to  60% 10.0% 

(7)  61  to  70% 16.2% 

(8)  71  to  80% 18.5% 

(9)  81  to  90% 20.8% 

(10)  91  to  100% 6.9% 
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66  What  specific  measures  do  you  take  to  ensure  that  the  people  baptized  remain 
involved? 


(1)  Sunday  School 23.1% 

(2)  Discipleship 13.8% 

(3)  New  members/Christian  class 34.6% 

(4)  Deacon-family  ministry  3.1% 

(5)  Small  groups 5.4% 

(6)  Events/activities  to  merge  new  members  into  fellowship  of  church  ....  4.6% 

(7)  Encourage  them  to  work/get  involved  6.2% 

(8)  None  0.8% 

(9)  Other 6.9% 

67  What  is  your  current  active  membership? 

(1)  Under  100 12.3% 

(2)  101  to  299  23.8% 

(3)  300  to  499  14.6% 

(4)  500  to  699  9.2% 

(5)  700  to  999  9.2% 

(6)  1000  to  1499  6.2% 

(7)  1500  to  1999  2.3% 

(8)  2000  to  3000  6.9% 

(9)  More  than  3000  12.3% 


68  What  percent  of  your  membership  is  white? 


(1)  1 to  10% 5.4% 

(2)  1 1 to  20% 0.0% 

(3)  21  to  30% 0.0% 

(4)  31  to  40% 0.8% 

(5)  41  to  50% 0.0% 

(6)  51  to  60% 1.5% 

(7)  61  to  70% 4.6% 

(8)  71  to  80% 1.5% 

(9)  81  to  90% 13.1% 

(10)  91  to  100% 66.2% 
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69  What  percent  is  African-American? 

(1)  1 to  10% 54.6% 

(2)  11  to  20% 3.1% 

(3)  21  to  30% 2.3% 

(4)  31  to  40% 0.0% 

(5)  41  to  50% 0.0% 

(6)  51  to  60% 0.0% 

(7)  61  to  70% 0.0% 

(8)  71  to  80% 0.0% 

(9)  81  to  90% 0.0% 

(10)  91  to  100% 3.1% 

70  What  percent  is  Haitian? 

(1)  1 to  10% 8.5% 

(2)  1 1 to  20% 0.0% 

(3)  21  to  30% 0.0% 

(4)  31  to  40% 0.0% 

(5)  41  to  50% 0.0% 

(6)  51  to  60% 0.0% 

(7)  61  to  70% 0.0% 

(8)  71  to  80% 0.0% 

(9)  81  to  90% 0.0% 

(10)  91  to  100% 0.8% 

71  What  percent  is  Hispanic? 

(1)  1 to  10% 43.1% 

(2)  1 1 to  20% 0.8% 

(3)  21  to  30% 1.5% 

(4)  31  to  40% 0.8% 

(5)  41  to  50% 0.0% 

(6)  51  to  60% 0.0% 

(7)  61  to  70% 0.0% 

(8)  71  to  80% 0.0% 

(9)  81  to  90% 0.0% 

(10)  91  to  100% 3.1% 
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72  Other  racial  percentage  present? 


(1)  1 to  10% 24.6% 

(2)  11  to  20% 0.8% 

(3)  21  to  30% 0.8% 

(4)  31  to  40% 0.0% 

(5)  41  to  50% 0.0% 

(6)  51  to  60% 0.8% 

(7)  61  to  70% 0.0% 

(8)  71  to  80% 0.0% 

(9)  81  to  90% 2.3% 

(10)  91  to  100% 0.8% 


73  What  percent  of  your  baptisms  last  year  were  people  who  were  not  in  a family 
or  a relative  of  a church  member? 


(1)  1 to  10% 2.3% 

(2)  11  to  20% 3.8% 

(3)  21  to  30% 6.2% 

(4)  31  to  40% 3.1% 

(5)  41  to  50% 17.7% 

(6)  51  to  60% 10.0% 

(7)  61  to  70% 6.9% 

(8)  71  to  80% 17.7% 

(9)  81  to  90% 13.1% 

(10)  91  to  100% 3.8% 


74  How  many  years  has  this  church  been  founded? 


(1)  1 to  3 years  0.0% 

(2)  4 to  1 0 years  20.0% 

(3)  11  to  15  years  7.7% 

(4)  1 6 to  20  years  4.6% 

(5)  21  to  30  years  14.6% 

(6)  3 1 to  40  years  14.6% 

(7)  41  to  50  years  1 1.5% 

(8)  51  to  75  years  10.0% 

(9)  Over  75  years  16.2% 

(10)  Did  not  know 0.0% 
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75  Is  your  church  located  in: 

(1)  Inner-city? 10.8% 

(2)  Urban-area?  28.5% 

(3)  Rural  area?  1 9.2% 

(4)  Suburban  area? 40.0% 

76  Please  describe  the  community  your  church  serves 

(1)  It's  declining  rapidly  1.5% 

(2)  Declining  moderately  4.6% 

(3)  Remaining  the  same  20.0% 

(4)  Growing  moderately  44.6% 

(5)  Growing  rapidly 29.2% 

77  What  percent  does  this  church  give  to  the  Cooperative  Program? 

(1)  None  3.1% 

(2)  1 to  3%  10.8% 

(3)  4 to  7%  18.5% 

(4)  8 to  10% 49.2% 

(5)  11  to  12% 7.7% 

(6)  13  to  15% 6.2% 

(7)  More  than  15% 0.8% 

78  How  many  new  churches  have  this  church  helped  sponsor  in  the  past  five 
years? 

(1)  None 50.0% 

(2)  One 18.5% 

(3)  Two  17.7% 

(4)  Three  7.7% 

(5)  Four  1.5% 

(6)  Five  1.5% 

(7)  More  than  Five 1.5% 

79  Do  you  use  small  groups  as  a ministry  tool? 

(1)  Yes  66.9% 

(2)  No 32.3% 


NOTE:  If  they  said  yes  to  #79,  then 
ask: 


80 
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Are  these  groups  primarily  arranged  by  neighborhood  or  geographically 
within  the  community? 


(1)  By  neighborhood 9.2% 

(2)  Geographically  within  the  community 21.5% 

(3)  By  age 20.0% 

(4)  By  Sunday  School  membership  2.3% 

(5)  Homogeneous 1.5% 

(6)  Other 9.2% 

81  Area  of  state  church  is  located  in: 

(1)  Area  I-North west  Panhandle 9.2% 

(2)  Area  II-Northeast  Florida 40.8% 

(3)  Area  Ill-Central  Florida  25.4% 

(4)  Area  IV-Southwest  Florida 8.5% 

(5)  Area  V-Southeast  Florida 16.2% 
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